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[mont ES of translation have been offered to the world, but 

they have in general been found useless ; for even when 
translators have been their own lawgivers, and have laid 
down in an elaborate preface the rules by which they pro- 
fessed to be governed, they have immediately afterward been 
driven to the necessity of flying in the face of their own 
enactments. ‘The truth seems to be, that, to preserve the 
entire character of any author, in a language which is not his 
own, is absolutely impossible: it is the dream of enthusiasm 
and folly; and the whole business is a barter or compromise 

of mutual advantage and inconvenience. If the humour of a 

writer be preserved, it is probable that the price paid for 

seizing and — that volatile and aerial essence is the 
loss of the grace and elegance of his native diction. It is not 
wholly impracticable, for instance, to transfuse the broad farce 
of Aristophanes, but it would be madness to expect that the 
sparkling brightness of his Attic phraseology should not be 
clouded and incrusted in the transfusion. On the other hand, 
an attempt to convey even a faint conception of the inimitable 
sweetness of his language will be achieved, if achieved in 
any way, on this condition only, that his humour must .be 
abandoned. Yet in the original both were indissolubly 
blended: — the wit, however coarse, became refined by the 
language, — and the language, in its turn, gave force and point 
to the wit. ‘This is a circumstance to which those who have 
themselves attempted the translation of an antient author, or 
have delivered rules concerning it to others, have not suf- 
ficiently attended ; and a few more words, therefore, may be 
requisite to develope our proposition, or to place it in a clearer 
point of view. 

A great revolution has taken place in the human mind, and 
consequently in human language, during the two thousand 
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years that have elapsed since the great dramatic writer, whom 
we have just specified for the sake merely of our argument, 
amused and delighted his Attic auditors; and, in saying this, 
we limit ourselves to a simple statement of the fact, without 
accounting for it metaphysically. Of this revolution, the 
chief circumstance is that gross and plain-spoken diction is 
now banished from the assemblies of the polite, from the dis- 
courses of the learned, from the ease of the fire-side, and even 
from the freedom of the convivial hour, and is condemned to 
the exclusive use of the low, the profligate, and the vulgar: 
but that the ingenuous, rough, and straight-forward phrase, 
which scorns the refined circumlocutions of modern speech, 
and, without studying how to veil or soften an indelicate image, 
consists only of words which correspond the most nearly to 
things, — that this coarse and unhewn phraseology, if we 
may so express ourselves, was at the period in question 
indiscriminately adopted. Every thing was then spoken out ; 
and it was not the fashion to imagine that the contrivances, 
which save modern ears from being shocked, would keep the 
heart from being polluted. ‘J’ appelle un chat un chat,” said 
Boileau, when he claimed freedom of speech for himself and 
his brother-satirists. The antients, however, carried the 
privilege of calling things by their right names infinitely far- 
ther; and their idioms seem to have been built on this prin- 
ciple, that, as far as words represent ideas, the ideas are not 
the more concealed for being wrapt in paraphrase and invo- 
lution. A homely object naturally conjoins itself to a homely 
expression : but, when a more complicated machinery of words 
is put in motion for the avowed purpose of concealing the 
thing; it is like Hogarth’s mechanism for the drawing of a cork ; 
which, in itself a simple operation, and scarcely observed 
when it is performed in the ordinary way, would immediately 
become a matter of remark and curiosity if the apparatus of 
wheels and levers, so well imagined by that satirical artist, 
had been carried into effect. 

The language of the antients not only dealt in plain words 
that had a plain meaning, but it is their most remarkable dis- 
tinction that such words were incorporated into their most 
finished compositions, and came into familiar contact with the 
purest and richest graces of their diction. They fell from the 
mouths of sages when they wanted illustrations, — they flowed 
from the lips of beauty without exciting a blush, — and Socrates 
and Plato, Aspasia and Phryne, alike used them without hesi- 
tation: having no notion of those innovations of speech, now so 
common, by which a word is proscribed in order that it may be 
replaced by another, equally a conventional sign of the same 
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idea; a practice, indeed, of no very old standing among our- 
selves, for the dialogue of Shakspeare and of Ben Jonson does 
not admit of these occasionally prudish affectations. We do not 
mean, however, here to discuss this matter either morally or 
philosophically, but to state the case as it affects the labours 
of translation. We could easily illustrate the argument by 
familiar exemplifications, but the task would in itself be in- 
delicate; and while it is undeniable that ideas, not words, 
are the means by which the mind may be improved or be 
prejudiced, and that so far it is unimportant what word 
conveys the idea, it is equally obvious that the feelings and 
the imagination, which controul the heart, may be differently 
affected and excited by the modification of terms. 

It may be asked, How does all this apply to the present 
subject? We answer, That it is closely connected with all 
translations from classic authors. ‘Those words, which have 
fallen into so much disgrace with ourselves, were so inter- 
woven not only in the daily and familiar speech but in the 
most finished and elaborate writings of the antients, that the 
whole embroidery of their poetry must be picked ont and 
taken to pieces, if it becomes requisite to exclude them. Hence 
arises the difficulty of translating not only Aristophanes, of 
whom we have been speaking, but Catullus, of whom we are 
about to speak. It is to little purpose to say that the senti- 
ment may be transferred, and the language left behind. 
There is no sentiment without language, and if its language 
be altered it is not the same sentiment. Words, therefore, 
not being independent of ideas, it is evident that a translation 
conducted on the principle of excluding certain words will 
leave the sentiment unconveyed, and all the coaxing and 
intreaties of the translator will not persuade it to migrate. 
Every nation in the world has a stock of untranslatable werds, 
but they embody the sentiments and peculiarities of thinking 
that are incident to that nation, ‘This is what we mean when 
we talk about the genius of a language, which is nothing 
more than its moral habitudes swaying and influencing its forms 
of speech. How much, then, must we lose of the distinct and 
appropriate character of a literature, when we are forbidden 
to translate its most common and received phraseology ? | 

Perhaps it may appear a rather equivocal compliment to 
those great masters of composition, to rest the difficulty of 
translating them on the grossness and licentiousness of their 
phrases: but something may be said to excuse this immodesty. 
They painted from nature, and their discourse did not come 
through the strainers of conventional and fashionable usuage. 
If their scorn and indignation assailed unmanly and brutel 
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vices, they did not step aside from their purpose to put on a 
more seemly and decorous costume, but as those vices had 
names they scrupled not to use them. They wielded a 
scourge which made no circling flourishes in the air, but fell 
with unabated vehemence on the victim: a remark which is 
not applicable only to the professed writers of satire, and is 
not more appropriate to Persius and Juvenal than to Catullus 
himself. This peculiar quality of their language influenced 
every kind of their poetry; and, while the use of words at 
which modern delicacy sickens did not destroy the fire and 
dignity of their invectives, the same freedom was not deemed 
a Aihotinity in the tender strains which breathed of love and 
pleasure. It is the apology which Catullus (like Martial and 
Ovid) makes for himself, that the bard might be virtuous 
whose muse was licentious : 


“© Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum; versiculos nihil necesse est :’?— 


but he was then addressing Aurelius and Furius, two effemi- 
nate hypocrites, who, although grey in wickedness, affected to 
turn up their noses at his verse. 

It is not, however, doing justice to Catullus to class him 
exclusively among the amatory poets; which station is so in- 
juriously assigned to him by the majority of critics and transla- 
tors. Not to mention the sweet effusions of friendship and the 
tender play of affection discernible in his writings, he is in one 
sense a satirical poet: for he wages war on vice, though his 
sword, like that of Harmodius, is wreathed in myrtle. Wedo 
not advert only to those short pieces which are called Epi- 
grams, (evidently the models which Martial had before him,) 
nor to that description of his poems of which his address to 
Calvus the advocate, who had sent him a present of some exe- 
crable compositions by the poetasters of the day, is so excellent 
a specimen, but to those for example which he addressed to 
Porcius and Socration;— which concentrate, in the space 
of seven verses, the essence of that high-minded indignation 
with which a lofty soul contemplates the court that is paid to 
knaves at the expence of the honest and the upright. Hence, 
in those short effusions which we have called Satires, he 
makes a much more frequent use of untranslatable words than 
Persius or Juvenal; and, his muse being moreover amatory 
and playful, and versed in the mysterious rites of Roman 
voluptuousness, he is still less susceptible of translation than 
those satirists. This, however, is not all: —there is an un- 
definable quality in this poet that wholly eludes the grasp of 
translation, for which it is not altogether easy to account. It 
is a certain undressed neatness, the simplicitas munditiarum of 
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Horace blended with the curiosa felicitas which Petronius 
applies to that poet; and so remote is his style from all that 
is affected or laboured, that his beauties at once tempt and 
baffle the translator. ‘This quality the classical student will 
recognize by a word incapable of being translated, adedsia ; 
and this also makes him so concise and simple, that he cannot 
be rendered into another tongue without additions which 
encumber and overlay his charms. Scarcely an attempt there- 
fore of this kind has been made in which the number of his 
verses has not been doubled ; and, consequently, he has been 
so dressed out in Ovidian embellishments, that it would be 
next to impossible to recognize the simple purity which 
Virgil honoured with his applause, and chose for his imitation. 

If it be here objected that what we have been saying, as to 
the difficulties of translating Catullus, will apply to all trans- 
lations from the antients whatever, we fear that it is but too 
true. Hard as it may appear on the merely English reader, 
he must acquire their language, or give up the idea of under- 
standing and relishing them. We apprehend, also, that he 
must part with a few of his most cherished delusions; and 
that we must remind him, while he is reading the Iliad of 
Pope, that he is not reading the Iliad of Homer. In fact, 
there is no “royal road” for him to the beauties of classic 
literature, but he must plod his way through Lily and Cle- 
nardus, and approach them through the long and tedious ave- 
nues by which alone they are to be reached. Without this, 
he must forego a correct perception of them, and be contented 
to catch brief and transient glances of their beauties through 
the gratings of translation. In short, he must be wholly at 
the mercy of translators; of those who will give him the ori- 
ginal, word for word, without one ray of their inspiration ; or 
of those who, assuming the name of free translators, lose 
themselves and their author in a labyrinth of laboured diction, 
and keep at an awful distance from his meaning. 


** ‘Thus Greece or Rome, in modern dress arrayed,. 
Is but antiquity in masquerade.” 


To this loss the English reader must submit: but his mis- 
fortune is not without consolation. If shut out from the Greek 
and Roman writers, he will find more complacency in pe- 
rusing his own; and let him be comforted by the reflection that 
the modern school of English poetry, on which he prides 
himself in common with two-thirds of his countrymen, would 
not have stirred up in his soul one half of the raptures which 
le now feels for the Southeys, the Scotts, and the Byrons of 


his day, had he been nurtured to the severer judgment and 
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more fastidious taste, which the great models of antiquity in- 
spire to chasten unskilful and unreflecting admiration. — 

Appalling as these difficulties are in the translation of 
Catullus, we are far from undervaluing the labours of Mr. 
Lamb. At any rate, he has contributed largely to the eluci- 
dation of that poet, and the notes subjoined to the volumes 
ate in many instances felicitous explanations of his author's 
obscurities. His preface also abounds with lively and in- 
telligent criticism, not written perhaps with the correctness of 
an author by profession, but displaying the ease of a gentle- 
man and the information of a scholar. He is, moreover, 
intitled to much commendation for contributing to excite 
more general attention to a somewhat neglected poet, who, 
as a punishment for his offences against moral decorum, has 
incurred the fate of having too little credit for the prevailing 
elegance and purity of his works. We say somewhat ne- 
glected, because full justice has never been done to Catullus ; 
and his critics and commentators, as we have remarked before, 
have classed him among the voluptuous poets, who, like 
Anacreon, sing only of love and wine, and waste their sweet- 
ness on the passing hour. ‘That love is, indeed, an essential 
element of his poetry cannot be denied: but of an extra- 
ordinary fondness for wine, or the pleasures of the table, he 
affords not any evidence. He has but one “ copy of verses” 
which belong to this class, viz. the poem addressed to his 
eup-bearer, and this was written on an extraordinary occasion : 
for it seems that a lady, who was particularly fond of good 
wine, was the mistress of the feast, and he was anxious to 
gratify her palate with the oldest (calices amariores) in his 

ar. 

Catullus, we repeat, is the poet also of friendship and af- 
fection. The exquisite lines to Hortalus, the epistle to Man- 
lius, and the address to Calvus on the death of Quintilia, 
shew that his heart was true to the finest impulses; while the 
beautiful lines to Sirmio bespeak that love for home-felt de- 
lights and peaceful retirement, which scarcely ever resides 
but in pure and amiable natures. In these exquisite verses, 
how he pants during the weary round of his travels for the 
domestic joys of his beloved peninsula; and, when his foot 
has at length crossed the well-known threshold, he scarcely 
believes that his pilgrimage is ended, and that the accustomed 
couch, for which he had breathed such anxious vows, is spread 
to receive him. . 

“ Vix mi ipse credens Thyniam atque Bithynos 


Ltguisse campos, et videre te in tuto. 
O quid solutis est beatius curis ! 


Quum 
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Quum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Labore fessi venimus Larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto.”’ 


The verses written at his brother’s grave are the very tears 
of poesy. His lyre also is sometimes attuned to still higher 
themes ; and Atys, and the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, in- 
title him to the dignity of an heroic poet. 

Little has been handed down to us respecting the private 
history of Catullus: but it is justly remarked by Mr. Lamb 
that his character may be judged from his compositions. 


‘If such a criterion,’ he observes, ‘is followed, we may fairly 
describe him as irascible, but forgiving ; careless and imprudent ; 
affectionate to his kindred, warm in friendship, but contemptuous 
and offensive to those whom he disliked ; grateful, but not cring- 
ing, to his patrons, and inclined to congancy in love, had his love 
met return. He seems to have been a& little sullied by the gross- 
ness of the age as was possible for one invited to the pleasures of 
the times, by the patronage of his superiors: as far as we know, 
he gave into no vice which was then stigmatized as disgraceful ; and 
pure indeed must that mind have been, which, amidst such coarse- 
ness of manners, could preserve so much expressive delicacy and 
elevated refinement.’ (Preface, p. 43.) 


In these candid inferences, we cordially. agree: but we can- 
not assent to the remarks on the appellation of * learned,” 
which the according voice of antiquity seems to have awarded 
to Catullus, or to the conclusion drawn from them. ‘ The title 
of learned,’ says Mr. Lamb, ‘never, I conceive, belonged 
peculiarly to him, but was merely enjoyed in common with 
all poets ;’ and, in a note, he has collected the varying opinions 
of critics and commentators on a subject which we think is 
too obvious to be controversial. Surely Aulus Gellius ought 
to be allo wed to decide the question, for he has given a com- 
mentary on the word “ deprecor” as it is used by Catullus in 
an epigram on Lesbia, and remarks on it as ** doctiuscule 
positum.” Now what did the author of the Noctes Attica 
mean by the learned use of a word? A single remark will ex- 
plain it. Every one who has studied Catullus must have 
observed the more than common knowlege of Greek which 
is scattered over his poems, — the archaisms, — and the nice 
and even pedantic use of words, in their learned rather than 
their popular sense. Our own Milton uses words doctiuscule ; 
and if the epithet of doctus was ever appropriate to a poet, 


no one has merited mote than our immortal countryman. 
Thus. 


‘and the humble shrub 
And busb with frizzled hair implicit.” 
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Again ; 
“© Wave rolling after wave, where way they found 


If steep with torrent rapture.” 
Paradise Lost, book vii. 


Also in the eighth book, speaking of creation, 


‘‘ merely to officiate light 
Round this spacious earth, this punctual spot.” 


Of former translations, we believe that Mr. Lamb’s enum- 
eration is tolerably correct: but we are surprized that the 
Italian translation in 1770, by Luigi Sableyras, escaped him. 
Of the English versions, that which was published anony- 
mously in 1795 is the only complete one. We shall now 
confine ourselves to Mr. Lamb’s execution of this difficult task. 

We are sorry to begin with a censure, but the dedication 
to Cornelius Nepos is a most unmerciful paraphrase, and it 
goes creepingly and languidly along. We extract the first 
stanza of three, remarking that Catullus comprized the whole 
in ten short lines: 


¢ My little volume is complete 
With all the care and polish neat, 
That makes it fair to see: 
To whom shall I then, to whose praise 
Inscribe my lively graceful lays ? 
Cornelius, friend, to thee. 


How remote from the terseness and how destitute of the 
polish of the original ! 


“© Quoi dono lepidum novum libellum, 
Arida modo pumice expolitum ? 
Corneli, tibi.” 


The Italian translator, to whom we have just adverted, has 
contrived to keep, though with slight pretensions to any poetic 
merit of his own, a wonderful exactness to his author; 


*© Cui dono il lepido novo libretto 
Con secca pomice pur dianzi netto ? 
A te, Cornelio,” 


It would, however, be imperfect justice to Mr. Lamb to 
make too minute a selection from so various a mass. The 
well-known address to Lesbia, “ Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque 
amemus,” on which every rbymer for the last two centuries has 
tried his hand, and of which thirty French versions are speci- 
fied by Noel the French translator, 1806, is on the whole 
well done. We extract a part of Mr. Lamb’s version of 
these charming hendecasyllables; observing farther that they 
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are the best which we have yet seen, with the exception only 
of those of Ben Jonson in his Sylva. 


‘ Love, my Lesbia, while we live ;— 
Value all the cross advice 
That the surly grey-beards give 
At a single farthing’s price. 


‘ Suns tHat set again may rise ; 
We, when once our fleeting light, 
Once our day in darkness dies, 
Sleep in one eternal night. 


‘¢ Give me kisses thousand-fold, 
Add to these a hundred more; 
Other thousands still be told, 
Other hundreds o’er and o’er. 


¢ But with thousands when“we burn, 
Mix, confuse the sums at last, 
That we may not blushing learn 
- All that have between us past.’ 


Here, however, we have images not to be found in Catullus. 
He says nothing of ‘ our day’s dying in darkness,’ which 
would have been too much in the manner of Ovid for so pure 
a poet ; — nor does he talk of ‘ burning with a thousand kisses.’ 
Catullus leaves his readers to conjecture their physical effect. 
Y/ Considerable elegance distinguishes the following imitation 
of the lines to Hypsithilla, and Mr. Lamb has dexterously 
avoided much of their grosser voluptuousness : 


‘ Kind of heart, of beauty bright, 
Pleasure’s soul, and love’s delight, 
None by nature graced above thee, 
Hypsithilla, let me love thee. 


‘ Tell me then, that I shall be 
, Welcome when I come to thee; 

And at noon’s inspiring tide 
Close thy door to all beside. 

¢ Let no idle wish to roam 
Steal thy thoughts from joys at home; 
But prepare thy charms to aid 
Every frolic love e’er played. 


‘ Speed thy message. Day goes fast, 
Now’s the hour: the banquet’s past : 
Mid-day scenes and goblets flowing 
Set my frame with passion glowing.’ 


The lines marked in italics have nothing in the original 
that corresponds with them. 
Confessing our disappointment at the manner in which the 


pathetic lines written at the tomb of the poet’s brother are 
ren- 
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rendered, we shall not apologize for inserting them in the 
native brightness of their own diction, before we quote Mr. L. 


“ Multas per gentes, et multa per equora vectus, 
Advenio has miseras, frater, ad inferias : 
Ut te postremoa donaxem munere mortis, 
Et mutum nequicguam alloquerer cinerem. 
Quandoquidem fortuna mihi te te abstuylit ipsum, 
Heu miser indigne frater adempte mihi! 
Nunc tamen interea prisco que more parentum 
Tradita sunt tristes munera ad inferias, 
Accipe fraterno multim manantia fletu : 
Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale.” 


Mr. Lamb’s translation : 


‘ Brother, I come o’er many seas and lands, 
To the sad rite which pious love ordains, 
To pay thee the last gift that death demands, 
And oft, though vain, invoke thy mute remains: 
Since death has ravished half myself in thee, v 
Oh wretched brother, sadly torn from me ! 


‘ And now ere fate our souls shall re-unite, 
To give me back all it hath snatched away, 
Receive the gifts, our fathers’ ancient rite 
To shades departed sti]] was wont to pay; 
Gifts wet with tears of heart-felt grief that tell ; 
And ever, brother, bless thee and farewell !’ 


Here the poet is rendered answerable for various accessory 
ideas which never entered his mind. Catullus does not 
make death ¢ ravish half himself’ in his brother: his grief 
was too sincere for such an hyperbole: but a heart more at 
ease might have thought of such an image, and Mr. Lamb 
found it in Horace. ‘ Gifts wet with tears’ is the idea of 
Catullus: but he does not make them ‘tell of grief —a ‘~ 
concetto by no means in his manner. Nor does he talk of 
fate re-uniting their souls; which, though in his day it was a 
tenet of the academic philosophy, was by no means a tenet 
of the popular mythology. —We have endeavoured to render 
this charming effusion ourselves ; not claiming, however, any 
other merit than that of a stricter adherence to the original. j 


Through various reals, and over various seas, 
Brother, I come to thy sad obsequies ; 

And my slow steps with tond devotion turn 

To call unheard upon thy speechless urn. 
Torn from my heart by fate’s severe decree, 

In vain that heart, my brother, sighs for thee ! 


—And 
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— And now accept the gifts by custom made, 
Sacred of yore to each beloved shade ; 

Gifts with fraternal sorrows watered o’er. — 
Farewell, blest shade, farewell for ever more ! 


In the charming address to Hortalus, which breathes also 
an affectionate regret for the poet’s deceased brother, we think 
that Mr. Lamb has been particularly fortunate ; and we must 
extract the first three stanzas. 


‘ Though grief, my Hortalus, that wastes my heart, 
Forbids the culture of the learned Nine; 
Nor can the Muses with their sweetest art 
Inspire a bosom worn with grief like mine ; 
‘ For Lethe laves my brother's clay-cold foot, 
His spirit lingers o’er its lazy wave ; 
The Trojan earth at high Rhetzum’s root 
QO’ Ses et his relics in a distant grave! 
¢ Shall I then never, i: io future year, 
Oh brother, dearer far than vital breath, 
See thee again? yet will I hold thee dear, 
And in sad strains for ever morn thy death,’ 


Mr. Lamb, however, has earned a higher praise, for he 
has conquered a greater difficulty ; and we speak unhesita- 
tingly when we say that we have not a finer translation in our 
tongue than that of the noble poem of Atys, which is here 
presented to us. If it be imperfect, it is because all trans- 
lated verse, and particularly that of Catullus, (for the reasons 
which we have stated,) must necessarily be so :— but it has 
preserved no small portion of the spirit and dignity of the 
original, and that spirit and dignity are suflicient to terrify a 
translator. There is a wild swiftness in the numbers which 
is perhaps inimitable ; and he who would aspire to give the 
faintest conception of the change of sex, as it occurs in 


the poem, must soon relinquish in despair so extravagant a 
presumption. 


“© Itaque ut relicta sensit sibi membra sine viro: 
Et jam recente terre sola sanguine maculans,” &c. 


It is with great sincerity that we express our delight at the 


u/ 


opening; and we think that the metre, though generally ap-. 


propriated to less elevated subjects, is peculiar ly expressive of 
the hurried measure of the original. 


‘ Borne swiftly o’er the seas to Phrygia’s woody strand, 
Atys with rapid haste infuriate leap’d to land ; 
Where high-inwoven groves in solemn darkness meet, 
Rushed to the mighty Deity’s remote and awful seat ; 
And wildered in his brain, fierce inspiration’s prey, 
There with a broken flint he struck his sex away. 


‘ Soon 
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‘ Soon as he then beheld his comely form unmanned, 
While yet the purple blood flowed reeking on the land; 
Seized in his snowy grasp the drum, the timbrel light, 
That still is heard, dread Cybele, at thine initiate rite, 
And struck the quivering skin, whence hollow echoes flew, 
And raised this panting song to his infuriate crew. 


‘ « Ye priests of Cybele, or rather let me say, 
For ye are mén no longer, priestesses, away ! 
Together pierce the forest, great Cybele’s domains, 
Ye vagrant flocks of her on Dindymus who reigns. 
Ye, like devoted exiles, who seeking foreign lands 
Have followed me your leader, and bowed to my commands ; 
Have crossed the sa/t-sea waves, have dared the raging storms, 
And loathing woman’s love, unmanned your lusty forms ; 
The sense of error past let laughing phrenzy blind ; 
Let doubt, let thought itself be driven from the mind. 
Haste, haste, together haste to Cybele divine! 
Seek we her Phrygian grove and dark sequestered shrine, 
Where cymbals clash, wheredrums resound their deepening 

tone, 

Where Phrygia’s crooked pipe breathes out its solemn drone, 
Where votaresses toss their ivy-circled brows, 
And urge with piercing yells their consecrated vows, 
Where the delirious train disport as chance may lead : 
Thither our vows command in mystic dance to speed.” ’ 


We must now close our extracts, and our article, with this 
general remark on the execution of the work. We think that 
in detached portions it is excellent: but that, on several occa- 
sions, Mr. Lamb has exceeded the licence of being sometimes 
drowsy; and that, in many charming pieces, concerning 
which our admiration of Catullus renders us more than or- 
dinarily fastidious, he not only nods, but sinks into down- 
right slumber. ‘This circumstance, added to other consider- 
ations, has convinced us that, if Catullus must be translated, 
the task will be better accomplished by various hands than b 
one; and we still think that a collection might be formed from 
several translations which are scattered over the works of 
many of our English poets, together with the contributions of 
those who are more likely to execute particular poems with 
vivacity and effect than to undertake a systematic transfusion 
of the whole. Should this at any time be attempted, we would 
strongly recommend several elegant versions which appeared 
in the anonymous translation of 1795 *; as a favourable spe- 
cimen of which we cannot too strongly praise the ease and 
spirit of the playful address to Lesbia, from the exquisite 
lines of Catullus beginning thus: 





* See our xxivth vol. N.S. p. 275. 


* Nulla 
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‘© Nulla potest mulier tantum se dicere amatam, 
Vere, quantum a me Lesbia, amata mea es.” 


‘© No nymph, amid the much lov’d few, 
Is lov’d as thou art lov’d by me: 
No love was e’er so fond, so true, 
As my fond love, sweet maid, for thee ! 


“ Yes, e’en thy faults, bewitching fair ! 
With such delights my soul possess, 
That, whether faithless or sincere 
I cannot love thee more, nor less.” 





Art. II. Historical Memoirs respecting the English, Irish, and 
Scottish Catholics, from the Reformation to the present Time. 
By Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. Second Edition. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. Boards. Murray. 


Additions to the Historical Memoirs, &c. By Charles Butler, Esq. 
Vols. UI. and IV. 8vo. I. 10s. Boards. Murray. 1821. 


PLAIN and succinct account of the Catholics of the three 
kingdoms, since the Reformation, has doubtless been a 
great desideratum in our literature. Few persons, indeed, can 
read the History of England, as given by Protestant writers, 
without wishing to have a farthes insight into the characters of 
those men who were able to keep up a system of ecclesiastical 
discipline, at a time when the performance of the least of their 
functions exposed them to imprisonment and death. Few, 
also, are devoid of a curiosity about the nature and extent of 
those foreign colleges, in which British youths, when pre- 
cluded from pursuing such studies at home, were initiated in 
all the mysteries of their faith, and, while they felt the bitter- 
ness of exile, became imbued with the spirit of martyrs. It 
is obvious that, by such foreign education, the importance of 
religious tenets would be cherished as paramount to every 
other consideration: but still there was much room for in- 
quiry how far foreign habits would overpower the sympathies 
of early life, and to what extent French policy, or Spanish 
treachery, was by such means incorporated in the religious 
creed of these subjects of the British crown. An exact his- 
tory of ‘the Catholics might also be expected to throw con- 
siderable light on the measures pursued by the hypocritical 
race of the Stuarts, and particular ly to assist in unravelling the 
plots and counter-plots in the reign of Charles the Second. 
In such a history, too, we might hope to meet with some 
estimate of the Catholic population, in the different periods of 
its persecution or imperfect toleration; and an intimation of 
those more secret springs of action in the cabinet, which, in 
addition 
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addition to the current of public opinion, produced first a 
relaxation and eventually a repeal of the more oppressive 
statutes, under the Brunswick family. 

For all this we might fairly look in a history of British 
Catholics; and of this much te been done by Mr. Butler, 
though much also has been left undone: while, as it appears 
to us, the author has indulged in numerous extensions, and 
has left his main work incomplete from being induced to 
deviate into details which would be interesting if they were 
not irrelevant. Unity and simplicity of design are thus lost; 
and the reader finds himself involved in a variety of subdi- 
visions and quotations, on points but indirectly connected with 
the subject of the work. Instead of giving as a compilation, 
and joining together extracts from Hume, Lingard, Ber- 
rington, Milner, and the answerers to Milner, and Panzani’s 
Letters, and the remarks on Panzani’s Letters, we should have 
been much better pleased if Mr. Butler had attempted one 
continued narrative of his own, supported by references in his 
margin to the authors on whom he relied; or, if extracts must 
be made, by an appendix of extracts. We regret this com- 
piling system the more, because, where the author speaks his 
own thoughts in his own words, we cannot but admire his 
powers of composition; and particularly that talent of in- 
sinuation which his professional studies, and (we apprehend) 
his early veneration for Lord Mansfield and studious imi- 
tation of his peculiar manner, have enabled him to acquire. 

We cannot speak, however, in too high terms of the gene- 
ral tone of moderation and impartiality in which the work is 
written. An impression of the author’s simplicity, and of the 
mildness of his character, fills the reader with favourable pre- 
posessions towards his conclusions ; though on many subjects, 
certainly, he has deduced conclusions very different from those 
which we have been accustomed to form. Every honest reader, 
indeed, will pause and reflect long on the extent of his own 
early biases, and on his own prejudices of a contrary nature, 
betore he rejects the decisions of an author of so much gravity 
and experience, who has devoted so much time to the inves- 
tigation of facts, and to sifting and scrutinizing contradictory 
evidence: so that few Protestants, perhaps, can seriously ex- 
amine the volumes before us without learning to hesitate on 
some particulars in events, or in characters, on which they 
had before no doubt. Yet we must honestly confess that, 
after mature consideration of ‘the whole history, we are much 
more struck with the partial views which it contains than we 
were on a first perusal. It is written with more address than 
is obvious ; and not only does it justify all that has been done 
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by any member of the body of Catholics which can be jus- 
tified, but it palliates whatever can be palliated, and refrains at 
least from condemning many things that cannot be excused. 

As we are friends to the exertion of industry, and believe 
that man best evinces his piety to Heaven by discharging 
every domestic and civil duty, we are no friends to the seclusion 
of monasteries. We have often spoken with applause of Mr. 
Malthus’s views on population and political economy, but little 
did we think that by so doing we were espousing the causé 
of monastic institutions; and indeed we believe that Mr. 
Malthus would be as much surprized as any of his admirers at 
the following statement of his doctrine: 


‘ For several years, the greatest geniuses of this country have 
employed their talents on the subject of political economy. Their 
grand discovery appears to be, that nothing contributes so greatly 
to the wealth, or strength of the nation, as the celibacy of those, 
who have not the means of providing for the offspring of their mar- 
riages. Now, of such persons, monasteries were, — and of such 


they are still, — principally composed. Therefore, if the above 
axiom be founded in truth, and, 





Hee Janus summus ab imo 
Perdocet, hac recinunt juvenes dictata, senesque, — 


HoRACE, 


it never can apply so well as in times, when, comparatively speak- 
ing, there was so little employment for industry; and conse- 


quently, when there existed so few ways, by which a poor man 
could provide for his family.’ 


That we are not disposed to under-rate the characters of 
eminent Catholics may be judged from our general conduct, 
and is exemplified in our Jate remarks on that of Cardinal 
Wolsey, as represented by Miss Benger.* ‘That lady dwells 
on the cruelty imputed to More, and idolizes Cranmer as a 
being almost without blemish: while Mr. Butler exculpates 
More, and dwells with severity on the frailties and the incon- 
sistency of the amiable Archbishop. The truth surely lies in 
the mean. ‘They were both men of whom any nation and an 
age might be proud: but they were both tinctured with the 
intolerance of the age in which they lived, and each attributed 
exclusive efficacy to his own faith. 

We are sorry to find the following paragraph at the end of 
Mr. Butler’s remarks on the gun-powder plot: (Vol. i. p. 301.) 


‘ It is not within the plan of this work to enter into a discussion 
of the nature, or degree of the guilt of the individuals, who were 





* See our account of Miss Benger’s Life of Anne Boleyn in the 
last Number of the M. R. 
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engaged in the horrid plot. — Hume’s History of England being 
in the hands of every one, the writer has transcribed from it, the 
greater part of his account of the conspiracy : but those, who wish 
to form accurate notions of it, should, after having read this part 
of Hume’s History, peruse the trials of the accused persons; the 
Apology of Father Eudemon for Father Garnet ; Dodd’s Church 
tees part v. art. 3., and Doctor Milner’s Seventh Letter to a 
Prebendary. — It may be added, that even several intelligent Pro- 
testant writers give a very different view of it, from that pre- 
sented by Hume; some of them even suppose, that it originated 
with Cecil. Osborne has been frequently cited, as calling the 
plot, in his Historical Memoirs of James the First, ‘a neat device 
of the secretary :” the author of the Political Grammar is cited 
for mentioning that ‘‘ Cecil engaged some Papists in this desperate 
plot, in order to divert the king from making any advances to- 
wards popery ; to which he seemed inclinable:” James is said to 
have called the 5th of November, “ Cecil’s Holiday ;” and Bevil 
Higgons assures his readers, that ‘‘ the design was first hammered in 
the torge of Cecil : who intended to have produced it, in the time 
of Elizabeth; that, by his secret emissaries he enticed some hot- 
headed men, who, ignorant, whence the design first came, heartily 
engaged in it.” *’ 


In vol. iii. p. 358., we have these observations, which 
we extract at length that we may not in the slightest degree 
appear to misrepresent the author’s meaning : 


‘ No circumstance, which has come to the knowledge of the 
writer, in the course of his investigation of this interesting 
part of his subject, has led him to the discovery of a single 
tact, which can render Cecil justly suspected of having been 
privy to the plot, previously to a short time preceding its 
discovery. That in his disposition he was extremely unfavour- 
able to the Catholics, and that he would rejoice in any event, that 
was likely to render them objects of public odium, may be con- 





- a er ee we ee 





‘ * Loose expressions of this nature, altogether unsupported 
by fact, deserve no attention; particularly as, on examining the 
citation from Osborne with the passage, in which the words at- 
tributed to him are found, it appears that these were used b 
him, not as applying to the plot, but as applying to the letter, 
which was sent to Lord Monteagle ;— which letter, he terms “a 
neat device of the secretary, to fetch him in, to whose estate or 
person, if not to both, he had a quarrell.” See Osborne’s Secret 
Memoirs in Ballantyne’s Collection, vol. i. p. 180. It should also 
be observed, that not one, who suffered, threw out the slightest 
intimation of Cecil’s being privy to the conspiracy. It is, however, 
probable that he knew of it before the seizure of Fawkes. Father 
Juvenci, Hist. Societatis Jesu, ], xull. s. ADs, expressly says that 
‘Tresham, one of the conspirators, sent to Lord Monteagle, his 
friend, the letter, revealing the conspiracy.” ’ 


ceded ; 
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ceded ; but, while this affords ground for suspicion, it extends no 
higher ; and thus, so far as it stands single, proves nothing. 

‘ It is said, that some Protestant writers, as Osborn, Higgins, 
and the authors of *“ The Protestant's Plea,” and “ The Politician’s 
Catechism,” accuse Cecil of fomenting the plot, and reaping its 
fruits: but not one of these writers mentions a single fact, which 
supports the accusation: now, where there is not evidence, there 
cannot be proof. 

‘ It is observable, that the expression of Osborn is misquoted : 
he is cited for having called the plot “ a neat device of the se- 
cretary ;” now, he applies this expression not to the plot, but to the 
letter, which was sent to Lord Monteagle ;— “which letter, he 
terms a neat device of the secretary, to fetch him in, to whose 
nature and person, if not to both, he had a quarrel * :” —a loose in- 
timation, and entitled to no regard. Higgins wrote at the distance 
of more than a century after the event took place ; what he says is 
altogether assertion, and is therefore of no weight. The writers 
of ‘“*The Protestant’s Plea” and “ The Politician’s Catechism,” 
wrote nearer to the time; but, as they support their insinuations 
neither by fact nor argument, the testimony of neither is entitled 
toa voice. It has also been said, that King James used to call 
the 5th of November, the day on which the plot was discovered, 
“ Cecil’s Holiday :” now, as Cecil’s favour both with his master 
and the public was considerably increased by the discovery of the 
plot, it may be supposed that the expression of James referred to 
this circumstance ; and this is a more probable construction of his 
words than to suppose them used to denote that Cecil was the 
contriver of the plot. His contrivance of it is intimated by Lord 
Castlemain, in the excellent apology which we shall transcribe 
in a future part of this work. This is the more important, as 
his Lordship lived near the time of the plot, possessed more than 
ordinary talents and discernment, and was extremely well informed 
on all subjects connected with this period of the Catholic history. 
It must be added, that the circumstance appears to have been 
generally believed by the Catholics of those times, and their im- 
mediate descendants.’ 


In vol. iv. p. 174. occurs the subsequent passage, as a part 
of Lord Castlemain’s apology : 


‘« But let it not displease you, men, brethren, and fathers, if we 
ask whether Ulysses be no better known ? or who hath forgot the 
plots Cromwell framed in his closet; not only to destroy many 
faithful cavaliers, but also to put a lustre upon his intelligence, as 
if nothing could be done without his knowledge. Even so did the 
then great minister, who drew some few desperadoes into this con- 
juration, and then discovered it by a miracle.” ’ 


Mr. Butler, in other parts of the work, extenuates at great 
length the conduct of Garnett, and pronounces on the inno- 





‘ * See his Secret Memoirs in Ballantyne’s Collection, vol. i. 
p- 180.’ 
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cence of all the other Jesuits who were implicated in the 
charge. Against this old and often confuted calumny on 
Cecil, and this acquittal of all the Jesuits besides Garnett, 
we think it is sufficient to oppose the following extract from 
Lord Strafford’s speech at the bar of the House of Lords, to 
which Mr. Butler has not adverted. It seems to us an un- 
questionable and conclusive authority on the subject. 

‘¢ My Lords,” said he, “I have heard very much of a 
thing that was named by these gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, and that very properly too, to wit, of the gun- 
powder treason. My Lords, I was not born then, but some 
years after heard very much discourse of it, and very various 
reports; and I made a particular enquiry, perhaps more 
than any one person did else, both of my father, who was alive 
then, and my uncle and others; and Jam satisfied, and do 
clearly believe by the evidence I have received, that that thing 
called the gunpowder-treason was a wicked and horrid design 
(among the rest) of some of the Jesuits, and I think the malice 
of the , ea JU or the wit of man cannot offer an excuse for it, 
it was so execrable a thing. Besides, my Lords, J was ac- 
quainted with ane of them that was concerned in it, who had 
his pardon and lived many years after. I discoursed with him 
about it, and he confessed it, and said he was sorry for it then; 
and I here declare to your Lordships, that I never heard any 
one of the church of Rome speak a good word for it: it was 
so horrid a thing it cannot be expressed nor excused.” * 

The author’s palliation of Garnett’s conduct in not revealing 
the plot (vol. iii. from p. 349. to p. 358.) seems to us to con- 
tain much objectionable and dangerous reasoning; and the 
principal ground of defence fails, when we recollect that Gar- 
nett was acquainted with the plot from other sources besides 
the communication made under the bond of sacramental con- 
fidence. 

The reigns of the Stuarts, indeed, exhibited one system of 
duplicity in matters of religion. James the First, who when 
in Scotland had scoffed at the church of England as ceremo- 
nious and papistical, though on his accession to the English 
throne he fawned on those courtiers who had procured his mo- 
ther’s death, had nevertheless a great tendency to his mother’s 
religious sentiments lurking in his mind; and, when firmly 
seated on his throne, he was as fond of persecuting Puritans 
as he had been in his earlier days of reviling Papists. Charles 
the First, also, besides his hereditary propensities, and a con- 
stitutional turn to superstition, felt the strong influence of his 





* See Lord Strafford’s Trial in the State-trials. 
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queen and her favourites. Mr. Butler very justly apimadverts 
on some instances of Charles’s insincerity; when, in his 
solemn addresses to Parliament, he affected to impute the 
consequences of his own connivance towards the Catholics 
to the negligence of those officers whose department it was to 
carry the laws into effect. Of the profligate duplicity of 
Charles the Second we forbear to speak: but we cannet think 
of the judicial murder of Lord Strafford without execrating the 
memory of the monarch who sanctioned it. The expulsion of 
James the Second, and the misforiunes of the whole family, 
may be traced to the jargon about absolute power which James 
the First so anxiously instilled into the mind of his son; and 
to the marriage of that son with a Catholic princess, whom 
education, and weak advisers, and her own personal character, 
inclined to bigotry and precipitate counsels. 

As to the severities towards the Catholics which ensued, 
and the suspicion with which that part of the community was 
always regarded by the government, as long as any one of 
that faith remained alive who laid claim to the throne, these 
are matters well known to all: but it is not equally notorious 
by what means the Catholics first regained any footing at court, 
or what secret impulses contributed to bring Lord Mansfield 
forwards as the powerful advocate for a relaxation of the Jaws. 
The exertions of that great Judge, however, in favour of the 
freedom of religious opinions, form one of the most brilliant 
points of view in which his character can be considered, 


‘ The first approximation of Catholics to the notice of their so- 
vereign touk place, in consequence of some attentions, which 
Edward Duke of Norfolk, (to whom the present (late) duke is third in 
succession,) and Mary, the wife of Duke Edward, had an oppor- 
tunity of showing to Frederick, Prince of Wales, during the vari- 
ance between his Royal Highness and George the Second, his 
father. King George JII. was born at Norfolk-House. It is 
known that, at this time, George the Second and the Prince wete 
at variance. The Duke and Duchess conducted themselves, on 
this occasion, in a manner ign pleasing both to the parent and 
the son, and to the consorts, of each. It was signified to them, 
that their frequent attendance at court was expected ; and Queen 
Caroline often invited the Duchess to her private ferties. The 
Duchess was gifted with great talents: was easy, dignified, and, 
when she pleased, singularly insinuating. Her Grace, Lady Clif- 
ford, and the lady of Mr. Philip Howard, were daughters and 
co-heiresses of Mr. Edward Blount, the early patron and corre- 
spondent of Pope. Through Pope, she became acquainted with 
Mr Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, — in his early life, — while 
he yet lived at No. 5. in King’s Bench Walks, — where he is so 
well described by the bard : — 
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‘ “ To number Five direct your doves : 
There, spread round Murray all your blooming loves ; 
Noble and young, who strikes the heart, 
With every sprightly, every decent part: 
Equal, the injured to defend, 
To charm the mistress, or to fix the friend.” 


¢ She loved business, Her talents for it, and her high rank, 
made her the refuge of the Catholics, in all their vexations; and 
she availed herself of her intimacy with Lord Mansfield to render 
them every service in her power. — Her house was the centre of 
whatever was great and elegant, in either communion; and, by 
familiarising them with one another, their prejudices were softened, 
and their mutual good will increased. ’ 


To give instances of the addressof which Mr. Butler is master 
in the arrangement of his arguments, and of the great lengths 
to which his peculiar doctrines induce him to approve of all 
that is connected with the Catholic religion, or incorporated 
with the institutions of any Catholic country, we make the 
two succeeding quotations. ‘The first relates to the Inqui- 
sition ; after a history of which, Mr. B. says every thing that 
can be offered in extenuation of that horrid tribunal, though 
he condemns the injustice and barbarity of its proceedings : 
the second is written in exculpation of the Jesuits. 


‘ Such is, — or rather such, in its original construction, — was 
the Inquisition. — As a systematic perversion of forms of law to 
the perpetration of extreme injustice and barbarity, it holds, 
among the institutions most outraging humanity, a decided pre- 
eminence. Yet an informed and impartial reader will make some 
reflections: — 1. He will admit that its crimes have sometimes 
been exaggerated. — 2. While he admires the present equitable 
and humane administration of criminal justice in England, he will 
recollect, that, during the middle ages, even in our own favoured 
country, but still more in the European states on the continent, 
all criminal process, especially in cases of treason, was conducted 
by unjust and merciless principles, and executed with circum- 
stances of great cruelty ;— that in all such cases, torture might 
be applied to extort a confession of guilt; and that, even in 
England, it was not until our own times that counsel, in cases of 
treason, was allowed to the prisoner. The founders of the In- 
quisition, especially as the imperial law assimilated heresy to trea- 


son, would naturally adopt the system of the secular codes, as 


a model for their proceedings. — 3. He will see reason to sus- 
pect, that the number of those who perished by the fires of the 
nquisition has not been so great as it has been represented. In 
the Book of the Sentences of the Inquisition of Toulouse *, the 





‘ * Liber sententiarum Inquisitionis Tholozane, published by 
Limborch at Amsterdam, in 1692.’ 
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list of the criminals from 1307 to 1323 fills nineteen folio pages ; 
now fifteen men and four women only of this number were de- 
livered to the secular arm.—4. He will acknowledge, that 
Limborch, from whose History of the Inquisition Protestants 
mostly derive their knowledge and form their notions of it, is 
universally considered to be a credulous and an inaccurate writer. 
—5. Politics often mixed with religion in the acts of the Inquisi- 
tion, and the sovereigns or ministers who counselled should there- 
fore share the blame of their proceedings. — 6. From the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century till the present time, the 
ferocity of the Inquisition has always been on the decrease.— 
7. Though the popes and sovereigns, and their particular ad- 
herents, favoured the Inquisition, it was generally as much detested 
by Catholics as by Protestants. A gentleman*, whose testimony 
on this subject every Catholic allows to be above contradiction, 
thus expresses himself on the Inquisition: — “ No tribunal of an 
inquisition is an article of Catholic faith or practice. It is a hu- 
man law of policy or state government, in certain countries, which 
other kingdoms are no less jealous to exclude. It is even odious 
to an excess, in several Catholic kingdoms, and a person may be 
avery good Catholic, and entertain what sentiments he pleases of 
it.— The Inquisition established in Italy and Spain makes no term 
of the Catholic communion, any more than the execution of the 
anti-Trinitarians, who suffered at Geneva, or under Henry VIIL., 
and Queen Elizabeth in England, constitute a part of the Protest- 
ant creed. — The Roman Inquisition is certainly one of the mildest 
of courts ; and there is no one that knows it, who would not, in 
most cases, rather have his cause tried there, than in any spiritual 
court in England. No execution has happened in it for above a 
century. — In Spain and Portugal that tribunal is indeed said to 
be of a different nature. But the Inquisition in Spain is much 
misrepresented, both among the English and the French, as the 
Sieur de Vairac, the impartial author of the Present State of Spain, 
(1719), complains, though himself no friend to any court of that 
sort.”’ —8. It is very remarkable that, though the recent order 
of the Cortes for its destruction was loudly and with great reason 
applauded by the Liberals, it gave no pleasure to the Spanish 
multitude: in fact, the Inquisition had long served in Spain rather 
as an aid to the police, — and sometimes, but not often, as a po- 
litical engine in the hands of a minister, than as an instrument of 
hostility towards heretics. + —9. It was always thought by the 
people to be some bulwark against the oppressions of them, by 
the sovereign and the nobility, and some defence against flagrant 





‘* Mr. Alban Butler, in his ‘*‘ Remarks on the two first Vols. of 
Mr. Bower’s Hist.” 1754. 8vo. p.12—17.’ 

‘ + This account of the Inquisition is taken chiefly from the 
Institution du Droit Ecclesiastique, of Fleury, troisiéme partie, 
ch.9,10. Wan Espen, Jus Ecclesiasticum Universum, pars i. 
tit. xxii. cap. 3. Histoire des Inquisitions, by Marsollier Charoine 


d’Usés, the elegant biographer of St. Francis of Sales.’ 
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vidfattons of thé national constitution. — 10. Finally, he will 
admit fat the persécutions, which Protestants have exercised, 
not onty upott Catholics; but even upon other Protestants, have 
been af least equatly severe and unjustifiable.’ — 

‘ We are now led to consider the general charge of ultramontané 
ddéttiie féspectihg the temporal power of the Pope in spiritual 
concerns, Which has been often brought against the sons of bovéle. 
Upon thits GWargé; we beg leave to present our readers with the 
foltowing short exculpatory observations. | 

‘1: It is Gértain that the belief of the Pope’s right to direct 
supretité témporal power was once prevalent in every state, and 
atfrong évéry deseription of men in Christendom. ‘This opinion 
thé Jésitits did rot mfroduce ; they found it fully established: it 
would théreforé be monstrous to attribute the origination of it to 


i gs Especially as so far from introducing, they were the first 
who opposed it: Bellarmine; one of the most eminent lights, ab- 
solutély dented, that the Pope, by divine right, possessed directly, 
ott of hig Own state; any temporal power: he taught that the 
témporal power of the Pope was merely indirect, being confined 
to a fivlit of exercising a temporal power, or of causing it to be 
exérciséd; when this was absolutely necessary to effect a great 
spititual gov@; or to prevent a great spiritual evil. This was a 
considerable reduction of the power ascribed, till that time, to the 
Pope ; and it gavé great offence to the Roman see. 

‘ §. Even this mitigated doctrine was never taught by the 
Jesuits in any state by the government of which it was not avow- 
ely tolerated. It was tolerated, and the Jesuits therefore taught 
it; itt Ronié, Spain, Germany; Hungary, Poland, and several states 
of It#ly: but it was not tolerated, and the Jesuits therefore did 
noé téach it; in France, or the Venetian states. 

‘ 4; Wheré it was formally proscribed by the state, it was 
one proscribed by the Jesuits. Several instances of this will 
bé ftoduced in the following section. * 

* 5: To this, England unhappily forms an exception. There, 
thié défiosifig doctrine was proscribed by the state; and, for a 
pétied; — much too long, — was not disavowed either by the 
Jesdits or the general body of the clergy: but the cause of this 
protracted délay of the disavowal, is its excuse. The heap of 
sdtiguitiary; penal, and disabling laws, passed by Elizabeth, and 
thé tlitée first princes of the house of Stuart, against the Catholics, 
drove all persons educated for the priesthood to the territories of 
thé Pope or the Spanislt monarch. This rendered them, in a 
great measure, dependent, for their subsistence and education, on 
those powers; they were therefore taught the doctrines of their 
schools. This circumstance we may lament, but no person of 
candour who does lainent it, will ever be inattentive to its excul- 
pating cause. 





‘ * See the excellent defence of the Society against this charge, 
in Father Griffét’s Réponse aux Assertions, vol. iii. ch. ii. art. 2.’ 


‘6. He 
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‘ 6. He will also acknowledge, that no sooner did England 
cease to be cruel, than every idea of the Pope’s temporal power 
began to vanish. The Catholics crowded to take the oaths pre- 
scribed by the acts of 1778, 1791, and 1793; and the Jesuits took 
them as readily and unreservedly as the others. * 

‘ 7. It should be added, that the constitutions of the Order most 
explicitly prohibited to its members every kind of interference 
in state concerns, or temporal matters; and that this was special] 
prohibited by Aquaviva, general of the Order, to the Englis 
Jesuits: therefore, if Parsons or any other individual offended in 
this respect, the offence was his own, the Ordet was blameless. 

‘ 8. Itis idle to pursue the subject further. To quarrel with the 
Jesuits of the nineteenth century because some of the. Order advo- 
cated the Pope’s temporal power in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
or her tia. we successor, is as preposterous, as to charge the 
present Presbyterians with maintaining the lawfulness of religious 
persecution, because Calvin consigned Servetus to the flames, and 
Beza lauded him; or to impute the belief of sorcery to his Ma- 
jesty’s present Judges, because Lord Hale convicted some witches 
capitally in the 17th century ; or to impute the doctrine of passive 
obedience to the present bishops, because the divine right of kings 
was maintained by some of their predecesors in the eighteenth.’ + 


i dnd 





‘ * After all, — the indirect power of the Pope, though @ doc- 
trine absolutely insupportable in argument, was not found to be 
in practice quite so mischievous as it is generally described. It 
had even this advantage, that, on several occasions, during the 
boisterous governments of the feudal princes, it often proved an 
useful restraint, in the absence of every other, both on the king 
and the great nobility, and protected the lower ranks of society 
from their violence and oppression. Add to this, that when the 
Pope proceeded to extremities against any sovereign, the clergy 
generally rallied round the monarch, and the people adhered to 
the cletgy.— This produced a suspence of aggression: — the 
Pontiff had time to think of his rashness, the monarch of his vio- 
lence ; and some expedient was devised which led to good. 

‘ Contraries often meet in extremes. — Many a bitter word has 
been applied to the deposing doctrine of Parsons and Mariana: 
but it bears a nearer affinity to the whiggish doctrine of resist- 
ance, than is generally supposed. The ve ¢ maintain that the 
people, where there is an extreme abuse of power, — of which 
abuse, the people themselves are to be the judges, — may de- 
throne the offending monarch. The good fathers assigned the 
same power to the people, in the same extreme case, but con- 
tended that, if there were any doubts of the existence of the ex- 
tremity, the Pope should be the judge. — Of the two systems, 
when all Christendom was Catholic, was not the last, speaking 
comparatively, the least objectionable ?” 

+ In a note to this passage, Vol. IV. p. 342., the late learned 
Richard Porson is erroneously called John. 
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As to the Inquisition, we shall not now make any comments, 
except to observe that we think Mr. Butler must have been 
very essentially misinformed about the sentiments of the com- 
munity in Spain. With respect to his indirect apology for 
the indirect deposing power of the Pope, it is surely a great 
stretch of ingenuity to discover similarity between the opinions 
of those who maintain that power is a trust to be fulfilled for 
the benefit of the community,— and that the depositaries of 
power are responsible to the community who are interested in 
the due exercise of it, — and the ideas of those who admit that 
a prince, however faithful in the discharge of all his duties to 
his subjects, may be deposed for heresy at the will of an alien 
Pontiff That the Whigs considered James as having abdi- 
cated his throne, not merely by his change of religion but by 
his infringement of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, is 
evident from a perusal of the act of parliament, or of Sach- 
everell’s trial, or of any whig-document ; and that the deposing 
power attributed to the es rests merely on heresy will 
appear sufficiently from the Bulls of Paul the Third, of Pius 
the Fifth, and of Sixtus the Fifth. 

With regard to the Jesuits, we allow the merits of that 
Society to be great in developing the paramount importance of 
education, as well as in the admirable methods of study which 
they devised; we also think very highly of their exertions in 
Paraguay : but, in opposition to Mr. Butler, we should con- 
tend that modern inquiries have shewn that the value of the 
information which they communicated respecting China has 
been strangely over-rated ; and we are of opinion that all these 
merits of the Society have been much more than counter- 
balanced by the degrading principles of implicit obedience in 
religious matters which they instilled, — by the mischievous 
tenets of the infallibility and deposing power of the Pope 
which they endeavoured to retain as dogmas of Catholic faith, 
— and by the abominable subtleties of the double doctrine 
of mental reservation, of pious frauds, and of holy murders, 
which they introduced and justified in their systems of casuistry. 
By their pernicious dogmas, they tried to pervert religion into an 
instrument of sedition and treachery, while by their vile chicane 
they subverted every principle of morality. The good, therefore, 
which they effected among barbarous nations, we confess, ap- 
pears to us but a feather in the balance, when compared with 
the mischief which they introduced in civilized states; and the 
mighty machine of education was only set to work by them 
for the purpose of reducing the human intellect by bondage. 

We gladly quit subjects of speculation so thorny and so un- 
productive; and on which we have been compelled to enlarge 


much 
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much more than we wished, because we could not express our- 
selves strongly on any part of the production of so able a writer 
as Mr. B., without feeling that we were required to justify our 
animadversions by extracting some of the passages which we 
deemed most objectionable. From the recollection of Cam- 
‘ pion, and Parsons, and Allen, and the violences of antient 
times, we now willingly turn to the mild and conciliatory 
author of these memoirs himself, and to his contemporaries. 

Mr. Butler has prefixed to the third volume a most inter- 
esting sketch of his own literary life, which gives his readers 
some slight idea of that profitable division of time, and of that 
astonishingly industrious employment of every leisure-moment, 
which have enabled him, notwithstanding his extensive pro- 
fessional labours, to contribute so largely as he has done to 
the literature of his country. The view is most pleasing, too, 
when considered as the retrospect of studies which have been 
in an eminent degree directed to the promotion of piety; and 
of that enlarged benevolence which would forget the distinc- 
tions of creeds and of party, while it dwells on what is good 
and amiable wherever it is to be found, and cultivates i 
more important principles of devotion and humanity which 
are common to all. The author’s reminiscences breathe 
the calm and meek spirit of a man who considers himself as 
quitting a stage where he has not played any part of which he 
needs to be ashamed, and who looks forwards with hope be- 
cause he can look back without regret. It is, moreover, the 
confession to the world of one who has often had communion 
with his own heart, and has profited by the intercourse. 
Our readers are in possession of our judgment on Mr. Butler’s 
former publications, which has been expressed as they suc- 
cessively appeared before the world: but in some of his 
professional works, we believe, his merit cannot be duly 
appreciated by any persons who are not of the same profes- 
sion. In his literary labours, he has shewn most judicious 
selection, great happiness of arrrangement, and the rare faculty 
of compressing much matter within a small compass. 

Among the curious particulars contained in this sketch is 
an account of an inquiry carried on by the author, in con- 
junction with the celebrated Mr. Wilkes, to discover the 
writer of the letters of Junius. It originated in the circum- 
stance that a letter written by Mr. Butler from Holyhead 
to Mr. Wilkes had been stopped at the post-office, on account 
of the similarity of the hand-writing to that of Junius ; and the 
result of it was published in some periodical work of the day. 
It contains one passage, however, in the justness of which we 


think few readers will concur: viz. Mr. Wilkes and Mr. 
Butler 
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Butler both thought that Junius’s high wrought panegyric of 
Lord Chatham was ironical. Mr. B.’s subsequent inquiries 
leave him equally at a loss as to the author, but he inclines 
to tele that the late Sir Philip Francis was Junius’s ama- 
nuensis. We agree with him that all internal evidence is 
conclusive against the idea of Sir Philip being the author 
himself: but we, moreover, doubt whether the external evi- 
dence of his being concerned is sufficiently strong to counter- 
balance the improbability that Junius would employ an 
amanuensis; and we think that Sir Philip Francis had 
nothing to do with the matter. 

Mr. Butler has interspersed in his brief memoir several 
slight sketches of the principal public characters with whom 
hé has been acquainted; and the following account of Mr. 
Fearne, whose name is but little known except among lawyers, 
but whose writings, we understand, are idolized by those who 
are convetsant in that department of the science to which he 
devoted himself, is singular and interesting : 


‘ Mr. Fearne was a general scholar: he was profoundly versed 
iii mathematics, chemistry, and mechanics. He had obtained a 
patent for dyeing scariet, and solicited one for a preparation of 
porcelain. A friend of the writer having communicated to an 
eminent gunsmith a project of a musket, of greater power and 
much less size than the musket in ordinary use, the gunsmith 
pointed out to him its defects; and observed, that ‘a Mr. Fearne, 
an obscure law-man, in Bream’s Buildings, Chancery-Lane, had 
produced a musket, which, although detective, was much nearer 
the attainment of the object.” . 

‘ Mr. Fearne had composed a treatise, in the Greek language, 
on the Greek accents; another on the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand. He mentioned to the present writer, that, when he resolved 
to dedicate himself to the study of the law, he burned his profane 
library and wept over its flames: and that the works, which he 
most regretted, were the Homilies of St. John Chrysostom to the 
people of Antioch, and the Comedies of Aristophanes. 

‘ Of the transcendent merit of the Essay on Contingent Re- 
mainders there is only one opinion: the writer’s edition of it ap- 

ears to have been favourably received : he cannot flatter himself 
that it has added much to the intrinsic value of the work, unless 
it has been by pointing out its beautiful method and analytical 
arrangement, which, except by those who were familiar both 
with the subject and the work, were, from the mode of its publi- 
cation, scarcely to be observed.’ 


The author was present when Lord Thurlow delivered his 
noble reply to the Duke of Grafton, who reproached him 
with his plebeian extraction and his recent admission into the 
peerage. The nature of that answer is well known, but we 
carinot forbear from giving it in the words of Mr. Butler : 


‘ His 
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‘ His Lordship rose from the woolsack, and advanced slowly to 
the place from which the Chancellor generally addresses the House; 
then fixing on the Duke a look of lowering indignation, — “* Iam 
amazed,” he said, in a level tone of voice, “ at the attack 
which the noble Duke has made on me. Yes, my Lords,” con- 
siderably raising his voice, “ I am amazed at his Grace’s speech. 
The noble Duke cannot look before him, behind him, or on either 
side of him, without seeing some noble peer, who owes his seat in 
this house to his successful exertions in the profession to which I 
belong. Does he not feel that it is as honourable to owe it to 
these, as to being the accident of an accident? — To all these 
noble lords, the language of the noble Duke is as applicable and as 
insulting as it is to myself. — But I don't fear to stand single and 
alone. No one venerates the peerage more than I do, — but, my 
Lords, I must say that the peerage solicited me, — not I the peer- 
age. — Nay more, — I can say and will say, that, as a peer of par- 
liament, — as Speaker of this right honourable House, — as Keeper 
of the Great Seal, — as guardian of his Majesty’s conscience, — as 
Loftd High Chancellor of England, — nay, even in that character 
alone, in which the noble Duke would think it an affront to be 
considered, —but which character, none can deny me; a8 a MAN, 
I am at this moment as respectable, —I beg leave to add, — I am 
at this time as much respected, as the proudest peer I now look 
down upon.”’’ 


We think that the character of Lord Loughborough, after- 
ward Earl of Rosslyn, is much overdrawn: while the follow- 
ing account gives, as we conceive, a much juster view of 
Sheridan than is generally taken. 


‘ Strange as it may appear, it nevertheless is true, that common 
sense ‘and dignity were possessed by Mr. Sheridan in an extraor- 
dinary degree ; but they were so counteracted by habitual pro- 
crastination and irregularity, that he was scarcely known to 
possess them. He had very little information ; ~ had even little 
classical learning ; — but the powers of his mind were very great. 
He had a happy vein of ridicule, — but he could rise to the serious 
and the severe ;— and then his style of speaking was magnificent. 
Even in his happiest effusions there was too much of prettiness. 
He objected to the coalition, to Mr. Fox’s secession from parlia- 
ment, to his strong language in tavour of the French Revolution, 
and predicted, as is said, the disastrous consequences of his India 
bill; but he uniformly adhered to Mr. Fox, and supported his 
politics. He required great preparation for the display of his 
talents: hence he was not a debater,—one who attacks and 
defends on every occasion that calls him forth. It is observable 
that, of this kind of oratory, antiquity has left us no specimen ; and 
that in modern Europe it has not existed out of England. Lord 
North, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox excelled in it: the first, perhaps, 
surpassed the two others in this useful, it may, perhaps, be called, 
— most useful species of oratory, But, though Mr. Sheridan was 
no debater, he was sometimes most felicitous in an epigrammatic 


reply.’ 
On 
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On this subject of public men, we must also observe that 
Mr. Butler has given some interesting sketches and particulars 
{ of the chief political characters in 1791, when the bill for 

the relief of the Catholics was brought forwards; and the 

mention of Lord North has occasioned a reference to his 

predecessor, the great Lord Chatham, of whom the author 
‘ has drawn an able portrait and related several striking anec- 
G.2.\.. dotes. 

Wecannot quit these volumes without repeating our sincere 
commendation of the mild temper which pervades them, and 
of that spirit which in the true sense of the word we should 
term Catholic; nor without again declaring that, if we had 
entertained less respect for the authority of the writer, we 
should not have deemed it necessary to be so particular as 
we have been in our strictures on what appeared to us cen- 

, surable. We scarcely dare indulge the hope that, when he 
shall be removed from a scene which he has so long adorned, 
he may be succeeded by some other member of the same 
body who is capable of imitating his moderation, his bene- 
volence, and his zeal accompanied by knowlege. To the 
author himself the approbation or the frowns of the world can 
now be of little value: yet to a septuagenarian who closes his 

| literary career with so much vigour and grace; — if it be now 
closed, — we cannot refrain from offering our tribute of respect 
and our parting, lingering, plaudits. 


~ But we may meet perchance yet once again 
1 ! In bloodless contest, or in bland exchange 
| Of letter’d courtesy, on the wide field 
| Of mental exercise; where argument supplies 
L The only shield, and wit the only spear, 
And heroes tilt on none but winged steeds.” 





— —_ 





Art. III. An Account of the Principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia: including various Political Observations relating to 
them. By William Wilkinson, Esq., late British Consul to the 
above-mentioned Principality. 8vo. pp. 300. 9s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 


1 OTWITHSTANDING the immense number of books of travels 
which continually issue from the British press, a descrip- 

tion was yet wanting of two-important and curious provinces, 
which, under the modern names of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
occupy the site of the antient kingdom of Dacia. Weare glad, 
therefore, that an official residence of some years in these prin- 
cipalities has enabled Mr. Wilkinson, the British consul there, 
to collect a mass of new information respecting them, partly his- 
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torical and literary, but principally derived from inspection 
and observation. In the mineralogical department, perhaps, 
the present survey will be considered as somewhat defective: 
but the author promises a separate treatise concerning the 
fossil-productions of the country, when he shall be better 
qualified by appropriate study to appreciate them scien- 
tifically. 

The Carpathian mountains separate these provinces on the 
west from the Austrian dominions, and the river Pruth 
divides them from Russia. They include the Delta of the 
Danube, and are bounded on the east by the Black Sea; 
while they abut on the south against the ‘Turkish provinces 
of Bulgaria and Servia. Galatz is the principal sea-port, and 
Bukorest the most considerable of the inland towns: Yassi 
has the second rank. The navigation of the Danube closes 
in November, and it is usually frozen over for five or six weeks 
during the winter: but in March ships make their appear- 
ance again. Hitherto, the country has been supplied from 
Smyrna with its principal imports, but a direct trade is gra- 
dually establishing itself at Galatz. 

The present volume is divided into nine chapters, of which 
the first describes the geographical boundaries, and sketches 
the political history of these provinces from the decline of the 
Dacians to the last century. The country was sometimes 
tributary to and sometimes independent of the kings of Hun- 
gary: but in 1241 it received, in consequence of an invasion 
conducted by Raddo Negro, its present peculiar constitution, 
which allots to a Voivode, or elective military chieftain, the 
practical supremacy: he is chosen by nobles called Boyars. 
In 1391, the successors of Raddo were compelled to become 
tributary to the Turks, who assessed on the country a levy of 
three thousand piastres annually. Notwithstanding a short 
interruption of this arrangement during the ascendancy of 
Hunniades in Hungary, it remains, with a heavy increase of 
tribute, the practical constitution of the country at this day. 
The treaty is thus detailed : 


‘ 1. “ The Sultan consents and engages for himself and his suc- 
cessors, to give protection to Wallachia, and to defend it against 
all enemies, assuming nothing more than a supremacy over the 
sovereignity of that principality, the Voivodes of which shall be 
bound to pay to the Sublime Porte an annual tribute of ten thou- 
sand piasters.” 

‘ 2. ‘* The Sublime Porte shall never interfere in the local ad- 
ministration of the said principality, nor shall any Turk be ever 
permitted to come into Wallachia without an ostensible reason.” 

‘ 3. “ Every year an officer of the Porte shall come to Wal- 
lachia to receive the tribute, and on his return shall be accom- 
panied 
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anied by an officer of the Voivode as far as Giurgevo on the 

anube, where the money shall be counted over again, a second 
receipt given for it, and when it has been carried in safety to the 
other side of that river, Wallachia shall no longer be responsible 
for any accident that may befall it.” 

‘ 4. ** The Voivodes shal] continue to be elected by the arch- 
bishop, metropolitan, bishops, and boyars *, and the election shall 
be acknowledged by the Porte.” 

‘ 5. “ The Wallachian nation shall continue to enjoy the free 
exercise of their own laws; and the Voivodes shall have the right 
of life and death over their own subjects, as well as that of making 
war and peace, without having to account for any such proceed- 
ings to the Sublime Porte.” | 

« 6. “ All Christians who, having once embraced the Maho- 
metan faith, should come into Wallachia and resume the Christian 
religion, shall not be claimed by any Ottoman authorities.” 

‘7. “ Wallachian subjects who may have occasion to go into 
any part of the Ottoman dominions, shall not be there called upon 
for the haratsh or capitation-tax paid by other Rayahs.” + 

‘ 8. “If any Turk have a Jaw-suit in Wallachia with a subject 
of the country, his cause shall be heard and decided by the Wal- 
lachian divan, conformably to the local laws.” 

‘9. “ All Turkish merchants coming to buy and sell goods in 
the principality, shall, on their arrival, have to give notice to the 
local authorities of the time necessary for their stay, and shall 
depart when that time is expired.” 

‘ 10. ** No Turk is authorised to take away one or more ser- 
vants of either sex, natives of Wallachia; and no Turkish mosque 
shall ever exist on any part of the Wallachian territory.” 

‘ 11. ‘* The Sublime Porte promises never to grant a Ferman 
at the request of a Wallachian subject for his affairs in Wallachia, 
of whatever nature they may be ; and never to assume the right of 
calling to Constantinople, or to any other part of the Turkish 
dominions, a Wallachian subject on any pretence whatever.” ’ 


The second chapter treats of the inauguration of the Hos- 
podars, local laws, tribunals of justice, public functionaries, 
and formalities of government. — The third chapter estimates 
the population and revenue, and details the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, which is a branch of the Greek church, with an 
archbishop, who is elected by the nobility: —the monasteries 
are prodigiously numerous. — In the fourth chapter, we have 
some particulars of the mines, of the agricultural productions, 
of the modes of conveyance, and of the commerce of the 
country. It is observed that the natives of the lonian isles 
are beginning to trade considerably at Galatz, and that this 
sea-port is likely to become in the Black Sea not less import- 
ant than Odessa. ‘The natural riches and the various re- 
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sources of Wallachia and Moldavia are such, says the author, 
that, if those countries could enjoy the important advantages 
of a regular government, and a wise administration, ae 
which industry and agriculture should receive their due en- 
couragement, the trade of exports be laid open, the commer- 
cial intercourse with foreign nations set on a proper footing, 
and finally the mines be explored, they would in a short time 
become the most populous and flourishing provinces of 
Europe. 

Chapter v. describes Bukorest, the capital of ‘Wallachia, 
and Yassi, the capital of Moldavia: the former containing 
about eighty thousand, and the latter about forty thousand in- 
habitants. A German caléche, drawn by ponies, is the usual 
travelling carriage; and, as the Wallachians willingly spend 
much money in ornamenting their vehicles, a clever coach- 
maker would there meet with great success. — The sixth 
chapter contains observations on the Greeks in general, on 
their introduction to the principalities, and on their political 
system; with some historical elucidations of the war between 
Turkey, Russia, and England, in 1806, which agreeably illus- 
trate chapters in the eloquent romance of Anastasius. The 
dexterous interference of General Sebastiani at that period is 
thus first explained : 


‘ When the English fleet appeared before Constantinople, it 
naturally occasioned the greatest confusion and alarm. The Sul- 
tan lost no time in sending on board to offer terms of peace, and 
negotiations were commenced with Mr. Arbuthnot, who was in the 
flag-ship, the Royal Sovereign. But they were carried on with 
much less vigour than it was necessary to give them, and left time 
to the French intrigues to gain the advantage. Buonaparte’s ac- 
tive agents, General Sebastiani and Franchini*, were the more 
anxious to counteract the operations of the English plenipoten- 
tiary, as they were aware that the first result of his success would 
have been the expulsion of the French embassy from Constanti- 
nople. They employed for that purpose every means in their 
power, and they succeeded by the following stratagem. 

‘ The chief of the Janissaries, Pehlivan-Aga, had formerly been 
colonel of a regiment, which had acted once as guard of honour 
given to a French embassy at the Porte. Having remained some 
time in that station, he had contracted a lasting connection with 
the French, to whose party, since that period, he devoted himself. 
When General Sebastiani saw that peace with England was on the 
point of being concluded, he sent Franchini to him to suggest a 
plan which the Turkish officer carried into immediate execution. 
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‘* He was first interpreter to the embassy: he has since the 
peace entered the Russian service, and is now attached to the 


Emperor’s embassy at Constantinople in the same capacity.’ 
He 
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He went to the seraglio *, as if in great haste, and having obtained 
audience of the Sultan, he thus addressed his imperial chief :— 

‘« May God preserve your sacred person and the Ottoman 
empire from every possible evil ! A pure sense of duty brings me 
before your royal person, to represent that so strong and general 
a fermentation has arisen amongst my Janissaries since the ap- 
pearance of the infidel’s fleet before your royal palace; they ex- 
press so great a discontent at the measures pursued by your 
ministers in negotiating with the English, from a shameful fear 
that the appearance of that fleet has thrown them into; that a 
general insurrection is on the point of breaking out, unless the 
negotiations be laid aside, and all offers of peace be rejected with 
scorn. They declare that it is beneath the dignity and fame of the 
Ottoman empire to submit to such an act of humiliation, as to 
sign a treaty, because a few ships have come to bully its capital, 
and dictate their own terms to the Ottoman sovereign. Your 
brave Janiasaries will not suffer so disgraceful a stain to tarnish the 
splendour of the Ottoman arms. They are all ready to sacrifice 
themselves in defence of your residence, and in vindication of the 
honour and faith of the Ottoman nation. But they can never 
consent to stand tacit witnesses of a submission so ignominious to 
the Turkish name.” 

‘ Sultan Selim, a prince naturally timid and credulous, no sooner 
heard a message of this sort delivered in the name of the Janis- 
saries, then in good understanding with the chiefs of government, 
and apparently united with the troops of the Nisam-y-gedid+, than 
he ordered all communications with the English fleet to be sus- 
pended, and immediate preparations of defence to be made, in the 
event of its commencing hostilities. 

‘ This manceuvre, unknown at the time, and with which very 
few persons are yet acquainted, was the true cause of the failure of 
the negotiations which, at the commencement, bore so sure a 
prospect of success. 

‘ The fleet returned without even having made a show of hostile 
intentions, and left to the triumphant French party the most de- 
cided influence in the seraglio.’ 


The climate and its influence are considered in chap. vii., and 
the education of the boyars, the schools, and the language, 
pass in review; as also the national dress, music and dancing, 
the amusements, holidays, social manners, marriages, divorces, 








‘ * The word ‘ Seraglio” is generally supposed in England to 
apply exclusively to a palace in which the Grand Signior’s women 
are kept. This idea, however, is erroneous; the Sultan’s resi- 
dence in town is called “ Seraglio.” His women, indeed, reside 
also within its walls, but their apartment is called ‘‘ Harem.” 
The seraglio occupies the whole extent of ground on which the 
city of Byzantium stood, and is surrounded by the original By- 
zantine walls.’ 
‘ + New military institution.’ 
and 
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and superstitions. The authority of the church, which is in- 
dependent of the Greek patriarchate of Constantinople, is 
likewise defined;—and the state of literature is thus depicted: 


‘ Public schools have, since several years, been established 
both at Bukorest and Yassi. ‘They are supported at public ex- 
pense, and attended by masters for the Wallachian, ancient and 
modern Greek languages, writing, and arithmetic. The number 
of students at each school amounts at the present moment to 
about two hundred. They are the sons of inferior Boyars and 
tradesmen. The children of the principal boyars receive their 
education at home from private tutors, commonly Greek priests, 
who are not natives of the principalities. : 

‘ The education of the women is not more carefully attended 
to than that of the men: sometimes it is inferior, on account of 
the prevailing custom of marrying them at a very early age. 

‘ Neither sex is regularly instructed in religion, and it is by the 
mere intercourse of life that they derive their notions of it, and 
by the examples of their elders that their principles in it are re- 
gulated. 

‘ These circumstances, naturally arising from the discourage- 
ment given by the government to every improvement in civilis- 
ation, keep the state of society very backward, and are productive 
of the most pernicious influence over its moral character. 

‘ The Boyars, indeed, although so little susceptible of great 
virtues, cannot be taxed with a determined propensity to vice. 
Established prejudices, which the general state of ignorance has 
rooted in the two nations, and a universal system of moral corrup- 
tion, render them, however, familiar with it. 

‘ Money is their only stimulus ; and the means they generally 
employ to obtain it are not the efforts of industry, nor are they 
modified b¥ any scruples of conscience. Habit has made them 
spoliators ; and in a country where actions of an ignominious na- 
ture are even encouraged, and those of rapacity looked upon as 
mere proofs of dexterity and cunning, corruption of principles 
cannot fail to become universal. 

‘ The prodigality of the Boyars is equal to their avidity ; 
ostentation governs them in one manner, and avarice in another. 
They are careless of their private affairs, and, with the exception 
of a few more prudent than the generality, they leave them in the 
greatest disorder. Averse to the trouble of rape their pe- 
cuniary concerns, they entrust them to the hands of stewards, 
who take good care to enrich themselves at their expense, and to 
their great detriment. Many have more debts than the value of 
their whole property is sufficient to pay ; but their personal credit 
is not injured by them, neither do they experience one moment’s 
anxiety for such a state of ruin. 

‘ The quality of nobility protects them from the pursuits of the 
creditor; and the hope of obtaining lucrative employments, by 
the revenues of which they may be able to mend their affairs, sets 
their minds at ease, and induces them to continue in extravagance. 
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Some bring forward their ruin as a pretext for soliciting frequent 
employment, and when the creditors have so often applied to the 
prince as to oblige him to interfere, they represent that the pay- 
ment of their debts depends upon his placing them in office. The 
office is finally obtained, and the debts remain unpaid. When a 
sequester is laid upon their property, they contrive to prove that 
it came to them by marriage; and as the law respects dowries, 
they save it from public sale. 

‘ The Wallachian or Moldavian language is composed of a 
corrupt mixture of foreign words, materially altered from their 
original orthography and pronunciation. Its ground-work is 
Latin and Slavonic. For many centuries it had no letters, and the 
Slavonic characters were “rs in public instruments and epitaphs. 
The Boyars, whose public career rendered the knowledge of a few 
letters most necessary, knew merely enough to sign their names. 
The Bible was only known by reputation. In 1735, Constantine 
Mavrocordato, who had undertaken the task of replacing barbar- 
ism by civilisation in both principalities, made a grammar for the 
jargon that was spoken, in characters which he drew from the 
Slavonic and the Greek. He caused several copies of the Old 
and New Testament in the new language to be distributed, and he 
ordered the Gospel to be regularly read in the churches. He en- 
couraged the inhabitants to study their language according to the 
rules of his grammar, and in a few years the knowledge of reading 
and writing became general among the higher orders. 

‘ The modern Greek introduced by the Hospodars is the lan- 
guage of the court, but it is perfectly understood by the Boyars, 
with whom it has become a native tongue. It is spoken in Wal- 
lachia with much greater purity than in any other country where 
it is in use. In many parts of Greece, different dialects have 
been adopted, some of which have but little affinity with the Hel- 
lenic, whilst in others the greater part of the words have been so 
disfigured as to render their origin difficult to trace. The Greek 
spoken in Wallachia differs but little from the Hellenic. The 
Moldavians are less in the habit of making use of it; and the 
study of French and other foreign languages is more general 
among them.’ 


With regard to domestic manners, the account is very un- 
favourable ; and divorces are rendered extremely frequent by 
the licentious conduct of the parties, and the ease with which 
they are obtained even on frivolous and unjust pretences. 

The peasantry occupy the eighth chapter, with their mode 
of living, their agriculture, and the general aspect of the 
country. A vast gypsey-population pitches its wandering en- 
campments in this district, and migrates, in case of dearth, 
to contiguous provinces better supplied. — In the concluding 
chapter, the author inquires how far the natives are benefited 
by their intercourse with foreign residents, and strongly 
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advises them to encourage a more extensive colonization of 
Strangers. 

To these official statistics of the country are attached 
general political observations on the position of the prin- 
cipalities, and their separability from any extant protecting 
sovereign. Russia is well adapted by her national religion 
to conciliate the ecclesiastics and their adherents, and will 
probably extend her frontier from the Pruth to the Seretz, 
thus usurping the contiguous Moldavia: while Austria would 
find as great accommodation in appropriating the more im- 
portant province of Wallachia, and might in this case pur- 
chase the consent of Russia by a cession in Gallicia of the left 
bank of the Dniester. ‘The Turks are not in a condition to 
assert efficaciously the merely nominal dominion which they 
retain in these districts. | Europe, also, has much less reason 
to view with alarm an extension of Austrian power beyond 
the Carpathian mountains than beyond the Alps. In the first 
case, her despotism is some improvement on anarchy, her 
bigotry on ignorance, and her privileged roads and havens on 
imperious wildernesses and wharfless shores. In the second 
case, her armies enchain liberty, her priests imprison phi- 
losophy, her restrictive regulations paralyze commerce, her 
rapacity impoverishes and her example rebarbarizes the peo- 
ple. The metropolis of Austria ought to descend the Danube 
at least as faras Buda. 

An appendix of documents completes the book. They 
consist of, Ist, The Translation of a Berat, or Diploma, given 
by Sultan Mahmoud to Mr. Wilkinson; 2dly, Articles of a 
eo sioned at Kainargik in 1775, relating to Wallachia 
and Moldavia; 3dly, Letters written from Bukorest to Mr. 
Wilkinson, respecting Prince Caradja’s Flight from Wallachia; 
4thly, Vocabulary of Wallachian and Moldavian Wors; 
5thly, Translation from the Turkish of the Nizam-y-Gedid 
Institution, or, Regulations for training the Militia. 

The entire volume deserves the notice of the merchant 
and the statesman, to both of whom it may suggest profitable 
speculations; and now that a spirit of independence is dawn- 
ing, which may awaken throughout Greece enterprizes in be- 
half of liberty, these provinces must attract the attention of 
the whole reading world. ‘They are adapted to become the 
site of a new Greek empire, much better than the Morea; 
because they are watered by navigable rivers which facilitate 
the extension of internal commerce, and open to the produce 
of agriculture an unlimited foreign demand. 
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Art. IV. Memoirs of the celebrated Persons composing the Ku- 
Cat Club ; with a prefatory Account of the Origin of the Asso- 
ciation : illustrated with Forty-eight Portraits, from the Original 
Paintings by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Folio. pp. 261. 4. 4s. 
Boards. Hurst andCo. 1821. 


ARIOUS are the accounts given of the origin of this famous 
Club: but the most amusing, and in some respects we 
think the most correct, is that which was written by Ned 
Ward in his * Secret History of Clubs,” and which is inserted 
by the compiler of the volume before us, not in the ‘ prefa- 
tory account,’ but in the course of the memoirs of Jacob 
Tonson. The whimsical and quaint style in which it is 


written may afford some diversion to our readers, though the 
quotation is rather extensive : 


‘ « This ingenious society of Apollo’s sons, who for many years 
have been the grand monopolizers of those scandalous commodi- 
ties in this fighting age, viz. Wit and Poetry, had first the honour 
to be founded by an amphibious mortal, chief merchant to the 
Muses ; and, in these times of piracy, both bookseller and printer ; 
who, many years since, conceived a wonderful kindness for one of 
the greasy fraternity, then living at the end of Bell Court, in 
Gray’s Inn Lane. This worthy, finding out the knack of humour- 
ing his neighbour Jacob’s palate, had, by his culinary qualifica- 
tions, so highly advanced himself in the favour of his good friend, 
that, through his advice and assistance, he removed out of Gray’s 
Inn Lane to keep a pudding-pie shop, near the Fountain tavern, 
in the Strand, encouraged by an assurance that Jacob and his 
friends would come every week to storm the crusty walls of his 
mutton-pies, and make a consumption of his custards. About 
this time, Jacob had wriggled himself into the company of a 
parcel of poetical young sprigs that had just weaned themselves 
of their mother-university, and by their prolific parts and promis- 
ing endowments had made themselves the favourites of the late 
bountiful Mecznas, (Lord Dorset,) who had generously promised 
to be an indulging father to the rhyming brother-hood, who had 
united themselves in friendship, but were as yet unprovided for. 
So that now, between their youth and the narrowness of their 
fortunes, being just in the zenith of their poetic fury, Tonson had 
a fair prospect of feathering his nest by his new profitable chaps, 
who, having more wit than experience, put but a slender value, as 
yet, upon their maiden performances. Besides, the happy acquaint- 
ance of these sons of Parnassus gave him a lucky opportunity of 
promoting the interest of his beloved engineer, so skilled in the 
manufacture of cheese-cakes, pies, and custards ; so that Tonson, 
to ingratiate himself with his new set of authors, invited them to a 
collation of oven-trumpery, at his friend’s house; where the 
were nobly entertained with as curious a batch of pastry deli- 
cacies as ever were seen at the winding up of a lord mayor’s feast 
upon the day of his triumph. There was not a mathematical 
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figure in all Euclid’s Elements, but was presented at the table in 
baked wares, whose cavities were filled with fine eatable varieties 
fit for gods or poets. This procured the cook so mighty a repu- 
tation among his new rhyming customers, that they thought it a 
scandal to the Muses that so heavenly a banquet should go untag- 
ged with poetry, when the ornamental folds of every luscious 
cheese-cake, and the artful walls of every golden custard, de- 
served to be immortalized. They could, therefore, scarce demo- 
lish the embellished covering of a pigeon-pie without a distich, or 
break through the sundry tunics of a puff-paste apple-tart, without 
a smart epigram upon the glorious occasion. Jacob wisely observ- 
ing the good effects of this pastry entertainment ; and finding that 
pies to poets were as agreeable food as ambrosia to the gods, very 
cunningly proposed their weekly meeting at the same place; and 
that himself would be obliged to continue the like feast every club- 
day, provided they would do him the honour to let him have the 
refusal of all their juvenile productions ; which generous proposal 
was very readily agreed to by the whole poetic clan, and the 
cook’s name being Christopher, for brevity called Kit, and his 
sign being the Cat and Fiddle, they very merrily derived a quaint 
denomination from puss and her master, and from thence called 
themselves the Kit-Cat Club. ‘Tonson, in respect that he was 
donor of the feast, and promoter of this new pudding-pie esta- 
blishment, had the honour to be chosen chairman of the 
society ; to which presiding authority, as most believe, he owes the 
stateliness of his brow, and the haughtiness of his temper. When 
Jacob had thus far been successful in his new manoeuvre, he had 
now nothing else to do but to lay fresh foundations for his young 
artificers to build upon, and never to come empty without some 
project in his head, that might have a probable tendency to his 
own profit. Now every week the listening town was charmed with 
some wonderful offspring of their teeming noddles, and the fame 
of Kit-Cat began to extend itself to the utmost limits of our learn- 
ed metropolis : not a court-countess could compassionate her lover 
with the tenderest of her favours, but presently the pleasing adven- 
ture was most notably handled by the Kit-Cat bards, and sung 
down to posterity. 

‘ « Among the rest of the celebrated pieces that owed their ori- 
ginal to this witty society, that most accurate banter upon the 
Hind and Panther, called the City-Mouse and Country-Mouse, 
from thence stole into the world, and gnawed such an ugly hole in 
Poet Bays’s jacket, that it could never be mended, without a patch 
as scandalous as the flaw the unlucky mice had made init. This 
unfortunate offspring, the reverse of the fabled mountain, though 
it only promised a mouse, produced a monster, which was so won- 
derfully admired by the whole town, that a man had no title to 
open his mouth in company for the space of six months after the 
publication, if he could not demonstrate, by some special observ- 
ation, that he had blest his eyes with a sight of the prodigy no- 
thing but ‘ mouse, mouse,’ was crept into every body’s mouth, 
and the towering monuments of praise, which Mr. Bays thought 
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he had so firmly erected upon a lasting foundation, were at once 
in danger of being undermined by these diminutive bacon-eating 
brethren, who were formidably sent forth in battle-array to attack 
his Hind and Panther. This successful flirt was so well timed, so 
wittily penned, and met with so kind a reception from all the Pro- 
testant readers, that the fame of the Kit-Cats now spread itself uni- 
versally ; though through the judgment of the public, who are 
apt to be raistaken, he that had the least share in the work had the 
most of the reputation ; and, in a little time after, by the favour of 
their Mecenas, was singled out from the rest of the herd, either 
as the best qualified for some peculiar purposes, or the most de- 
serving of his Lordship’s promotion, which of the two is some- 
thing difficult to determine. But so it happened, that one mouse 
ran away with all the bacon, whilst the other got nothing but the 
empty cupboard.” — 

‘« About the time that one of the celebrated mice was happily 
crept into the high road of preferment, here, at home, another of 
the witty triumvirate, who had the honour to be called my Lord 
Dorset’s boys, was put in a fair way to make his fortune abroad; 
so that the third, who had given much better testimonies of his 
wit than any of them, was the only growing genius of the three 
that was left unprovided for. However, the club being famed 
for the many smart poems and accurate productions they had 
sent into the world, and having usurped the bays from all the 
town, they had by this time raised themselves to such a pitch of 
reputation, that many of the quality grew fond of sharing the 
everlasting honour that was likely to crown the poetical society ; 
insomuch that several great persons desired to be admitted mem- 
bers of the rhyming community; some in hopes to be accounted 
wits, and others to avoid the very opposite imputation. By the 
majority of the members, it was now thought high time to move 
out of the scent of the oven in hot weather, and to adjourn their 
club to the Fountain tavern, it being wisely agreed by the whole 
board, that a noble cellar of wine was a better foundation for a 
society of wits to erect their pyramids of fame upon, than 
the arch of an oven, whose voracious mouth had swallowed so 
many reams of their enchanting labours. But, notwithstanding 
they had thus determined to withdraw the Muses from the purring 
musician and her dancing mice, (from whence it is presumed the 
poetical partners had borrowed the lucky title of that celebrated 
piece that had so redounded to their credit,) yet, in honour to 
Jacob, they were still resolved to thankfully accept of his weekly 
banquet, and continue him in the post, which they had observed he 
was so proud of; so that though they changed their residence they 
preserved their customs. Being streagthered by the awful pre- 
sence of right honourable wits,.and other wealthy pretenders, who, 
though not qualified to be poets, were rich enough to be patrons, 
and ready with an open hand to bespeak the honour of the next 
pemmmene dedication, they began to set themselves up for Apollo's 
court of judicature, where every author’s performance, from the 
stage-poet to the garret-drudge, was to be read, tried, applauded, 
or 
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or condemned, according to the new system of revolutionary prin- 
ciples, of which, like zealous subjects, they have been always vio- 
lent asserters. Upon the additional improvement of this high 
court of wit, composed of patrons, critics, great lords, and poets, 
Jacob, who had still the honour of the chair, thought it high time 
to look about him, and to charge his blunderbuss with that neces-* 
sary confidence that might propagate his interest among great 
men, and make him a fit associate for those honourable dons who 
had favoured the club with their magnificent appearances. Though 
he had no title to set himself up for awit, yet he had found b 
others, that if he did but varnish over his natural endowment wit 
a little fawning conformity, and anoint the tip of his tongue with 
a due quantity of Irish pomatum, he might ingratiate himself as 
well in the favour of the high and stately, as those wits who had 
the knack of blinding their betters with the ashes of the old poets, 
and topping false quotations out of defunct authors to justify their 
own errors. By this sort of conduct, Jacob made a very good 
shift to get more by his bookselling than his authors did by their 
wit; and what was wanting to make his company delightful he was 
careful to supply with cringe, confidence, and cunning, so that he 
daily gained ground in respect to his interest, and was taught in a 
little time, by the great example of his honourable customers, to 
exact as much respect from his own shop-fraternity as he was 
forced to pay to his betters ;—that though he looked but like a 
bookseller seated among lords, yet, vice versa, he behaved himself 
like a lord when he came among booksellers. When their pie- 
feast was over, and they had done commending of the rose-water 
codling tarts for their Heliconian flavour, it was the drawer’s next 
business to clear the board, bring every man his bottle and a clean 
glass; and then the wits, according to custom, for the diversion 
of the rest, would be so liberal of their talents, that not a Roman 
author or a mouldy worthy could rest in their graves for two 
hours, but myst be boxed about the board, till every one had run 
over his whole catalogue of dead bards and emperors, to shew his 
learning in remote antiquities, neglecting all foresight to talk of 
things past, as if, like crabs, they had got a faculty of running 
backwards. The Duke of Marlborough could not be named with- 
out a Scipio to confront him, nor Prince Eugene mentioned with- 
out a Hannibal to oppose his character ; Ben Jonson, Shakspeare, 
or Dryden remembered without such a contemptible pish, as if 
they were only fit to write stage-speeches for a mountebank’s 
orators, or ballads for pie-corner. Yet their own works sometimes 
should be blushingly repeated, that they might have a friendly 
opportunlty of tickling each other with reciprocal flattery, and 
put that policy in practice, so much in vogue among scabby friends, 
“* I'll scratch you, — do you scratch me.” In these sort of learn- 
ed recreations, that exercise the mind instead of the body, the 
Kit-Cat wits used to waste their hours, while the rest of the mem- 
bers, who, perhaps, were not blest with so prolific a genius, would 
manifest by their liberality, when the reckoning came to be paid, 
the satisfaction they had found in the witty discourses of their 
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wiser brethren. Thus honest Jacob, and his fruitful seminary of 
transcendant wits, established and continued their Kit-Cat Club 
for a succession of years; till they were, at last, burnt out of their 
dear Parnassus, where they had so long been settled.” ’ 


~  Tonson also occasionally received the Society at his house 
at Barn Elms in Surrey, where he built a room for their 
/ reception, which was adorned with their portraits from the 
easel of Sir Godfrey Kneller, presented to him by each mem- 
ber. On the death of Tonson’s nephew Jacob, they came 
" into the possession of his brother Richard, who removed 

G2.) them to his residence at Water Oakley, near Windsor. 
Such was the rise of the Kit-Cat Club; and that the first 
syllable of the name is derived from Christopher, the pastry- 
cook, seems agreed by the best authorities: but it is still 
a matter of doubt whether the syllable Cat originated in a 
part of the sign of the eating-house, or whether, when the 
denomination was given to the club, Christopher’s pastry had 
not already received the name of Cats, either from the cat and 
gridiron, or as an abridgment of cates, or from some other 
reason now undiscoverable. — The Society consisted prin- 
cipally of those eminent Whigs who had been the principal 
agents in bringing about the Revolution, and who were at the 
beginning of the last century the great patrons of literature 
and the arts. Mixed with them were some individuals of 
rank without eminence, and others without either rank or 
eminence of any kind: such personages as may be found in 
most clubs, who, having no pretensions of their own, cling 
parasitically to others, and seek to be known as keeping com- 
pany with those who are of importance. Few indeed wish, 
or if they do will seek in vain, for any more information than 
ordinary books of peerage afford, respecting the Dukes of 
Richmond, Grafton, or Montague of that day, or the Earls 
of Huntingdon, Essex, Scarborough, and Carberry, or. 
Viscount Cobham and Lord Cornwallis. Still fewer per- 
sons care for the names of John Tidcombe, Abraham Stanyar, 
John Dormer, Edmund Dunch, Thomas Hopkins, and 
Edward Hopkins, Esquires. Some of the peers, however, 
whom we have enumerated, were very generous patrons of 
literature, and were liberally repaid for their munificence by 
balanced periods and tulsome dedications. ‘The commoners 
were in general good worthy plain men; and, though their 
very names would now sound strange in the literary circles, 
one or two of them were of some note in their day, in that 
swarm of gossiping guéd-nuncs which buzzes and passes away, 
and is succeeded by other buzzers equally trifling, and self- 
complacent, and short-lived. Still, all these personages were 
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members of the Kit-Cat Club ;— all had their portraits taken 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; and therefore a history of the club 
would be incomplete, unless all the information which had 
been forgotten about these worthies, and that was recoverable, 
should be retrieved, and the faces of the Dunches and the 
Hopkins, with the wondering looks of praise, be again re- 
vived. Memoirs of clubs, indeed, destroy all the distinctions 
which time has been making, and bring down the famous to 
a level with the forgotten: all who once associated are truck- 
led together on this bed of Procrustes: the great are ampu- 
tated or pressed down to a size with the little, and the little 
are stretched, if possible, to the length of the great. Those 
high and exalted beings, whose memory will survive as long as 
wisdom is revered or liberty cherished by man, are thus ex- 
pected to scatter around some portion of their immortality on 
their less gifted compeers, whose dull and dead bodies (dead 
though living) were tied to theirs in their earthly sojourn, and 
the shadows of whose names still flit around ¢hezr shades. 

The most complete memoirs in the.volume before us are 
those of the Duke of Marlborough and Sir Robert Walpole ; 
being in fact a compilation from the very valuable biographies 
of Archdeacon Coxe. The compiler’s gratitude, however, for 
the materials thus supplied to him, may be appreciated by the 
following paragraph among others: ‘ The completion of a 
History of the Duke of Marlborough, alternately resolved 
upon by Mallet and Steele, seems to have been reserved for 
the ponderous powers of the voluminous Archdeacon Coxe ; 
whose biographies of the great men of Queen Anne’s age 
make up in weight of paper for what they want in solidity of 
argument, and compensate in principle for their evident 
deficiency of interest.’ 

We cannot refrain from observing that the account of the 
Duke of Newcastle is one tissue of unmerited and inefficient 
justifications and apologies, written with that sort of affected 
candour which can impose on nobody because it attempts 
equally to gloss over every thing. The Duke, it is argued, 
must have been well informed, and a man of capacity, because 
he was ridiculed for ignorance and stupidity by the Oppo- 
sition, and an Opposition will misrepresent any fact or any per- 
son. Sy the same kind of reasoning, no talent or virtue can be 
withholden from any minister.—Of Lord Godolphin, also, the 
-memoir is a very deficient sketch ; and that of Lord Somers, 
except in some errors of the compiler himself, is a mere ex- 
tract from the meagre hints for a life composed by Mr. 
Cooksey. We are told in the course of it that ‘ the period 
of Lord Somers’s removal from the University (where he was 
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entered in 1675) is believed to have been about 1682; during 
the interim, however, he had become a student of law in the 
Middle Temple, and returning to college, took his degree of 
M.A. in June, 1681. About this time, some compositions in 
the belles lettres (to which he occasionally resorted as a relax- 
ation from graver pursuits) introduced him to the favourable 
notice of Mr. Addison.’ On this statement, we must remark 
that Addison in 1681 was not nine years old: that he did not 
begin his studies at Oxford till 1687; and that, according to 
the general account, so far from Lord Somers being introduced 
to his favourable notice, Addison was, about 1695, introduced 
to the favourable notice of Lord Somers: who was at that time 
at the height of his glory, the acknowleged patron of literature 
and the arts, and invested with the chief offices of his own 
profession and of the state, as Lord Keeper, and one of the 
Lords Justices. — Miss Hannah More, in her “ Religion of 
the Fashionable World,” observed of Lord Somers that he 
“was not only remarkable for a strict attendance on the 
public duties of religion, but for maintaining them with equal 
exactness in his family :” but Mr. Cooksey having raked up 
some scandal about Lord Somers’s intercourse with the aban- 
doned part of the fair sex, the writer of the present memoir 
expresses great surprize at Miss Hannah More’s statement: 
observing that, ‘ as his Lordship’s open and undisguised de- 
portment was so far from being pious, not even decent, we are 
at a loss to conjecture what could induce this worthy lady to 
talk of him as though he had been a Sir Charles Grandison.’ 
We nay leave Lord Somers’s deportment among women to the 
comments of his * friendly biographer’ Mr. Cooksey, and to 
the leer of those who delight to dweil on the imperfections 
and personal failings of great characters: but we cannot see 
that the existence of such improprieties disproves the statement 
of Miss Hannah More. ‘The following paragraph also may 
perhaps shew that this lady’s representation was not advanced 
without authority, and may impress a suspicion on some 
readers that Lord Somers not only had notions of decorum in 
religious matters, but some sense of piety, and some principles 
of religion, though they might not accord with the present 
compiler’s conceptions of orthodoxy. The passage is ex- 
tracted from Addison’s character ot Lord Somers in “ The 
Freeholder,” which was published-by him on the day of that 
nobleman’s funeral : 


*¢ His religion was sincere, not ostentatious ; and such as inspired 
him with an universal benevolence towards all his fellow-subjects, 
not with bitterness against any part of them. He shewed his 
firm adherence to it as modelled by our national constitution, and 
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was constant to its offices of devotion, both in pitblick and in his 
family. He appeared a c ampion for it with great reputation in 
the cause of the Seven Bishops, at a time when the Church was 
really in danger. To which we may add, that he held a strict 
friendship and correspondence with the great Archbishop Tillot- 
son, being acted upon by the same spirit of candour and moder- 
ation; and moved rather with pity than indignation towards the 
persons of those, who differed from him in the unessential parts of 
Christianity.” 


The most amusing memoir is that of Jacob Tonson, 
already mentioned; which introduces several entertaining 
anecdotes relative to the bookselling trade and the prices of 
copyrights. We extract a few of them as containing matters 
of some curiosity : 


‘ In the days of our ancient friend, the subject of this notice, 
Little Britain was the grand emporium of books, and the resort of 
learned men, and, as Dr. Johnson will have it, their patrons. The 
Ballards, famed for more than a century for their dealings in 
printed paper, and remarkable for their sound adherence to 
church and state, had successively their shops in Little Britain. 
The Ballards, T. Green, C. Davis, and John Whiston, were the 
first booksellers who sold books by a marked catalogue, at fixed 

rices for ready money. This plan is now pursued universally, 
and thus people obtain a knowledge of the value of the srehies 
they wish to purchase; and the trader, where the disposition to 
cheat exists, is precluded from the practice of any gross imposi- 
tion upon his customer. Baker was the first who brought selling 
books by auction into vogue. This practice is much abused at 
the present day, but is found extremely serviceable in disposing 
of works to the trade; at each of whose sales, an auctioneer 
chosen by general consent presides, whose province it is to offer 
the various works in sheets, sometimes to be knocked down at 
what they will fetch, but oftener with a reserve not to be sold at 
a price lower than the proprietor may have previously fixed. On 
these occasions, splendid dinners are given, and invitations to all 
trust-worthy persons of the trade, in and out of Paternoster Row, 
are issued ; a catalogue being the card of admission. To return 
to Little Britain; the New View of London, in 1708, describing 
the place, says, “This street is well built, and principally inha- 
bited by booksellers; especially from the pump in Duck Lane, 
which is also taken up by dealers in old books.” Macky, in his 
Tour through England, in 1724, thus notices the situation of trade 
at that period: ‘ The booksellers of ancient books in all lan- 
guages, are in Little Britain and Pater Noster Row ; — those for 
divinity and classics, on the north side of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
— law, history, and plays, about Temple Bar ;— and the French 
booksellers in the Strand.” It was about the commencement of 
George the First’s reign, that booksellers first shewed a disposi- 
tion to desert Little Britain and Duck Lane, and live in swarms in 
Paternoster Row, The last of the trade who inhabited Little 
Britain 
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Britain was Edward Ballard, who died in 1796, at the age of 
eighty years, in the house in which he was born. We learn from 
Stowe that the Company of Stationers, or Test-writers, who wrote 
and sold all sorts of books then in use; namely, A, B, C, with 
the Paternoster, Ave, Crede, Grace, dwelt in and about Pater- 
noster Row. It appears that this neighbourhood was also the re- 
sort of certain turners of beads, who were called paternoster makers. 
— Hence, it may be presumed, originated the names of Pater- 
noster Row, Creed Lane, Amen Corner, Ave Maria Lane, &c. 
Caxton, however, our first printer, was certainly not a member of 
the above association of stationers, as most of those who suc- 
ceeded him were. The first book he printed was in 1474, except 
the “‘ Recueil of the Histories of Troye,” which he printed abroad in 
1471. His successor, Wynkyn de Worde, had a shop at the Sun, 
in Fleet Street, near upon the scite of the respectable medical 
booksellers, Messrs. Underwoods.’ — 

‘ The following facts will shew the value of literary property in 
former days; immense profits and cheap purchases. The manu- 
script of Robinson Crusoe ran through the whole trade, and no one 
would print it ; the bookseller, who, it is said, was not remarkable 
for his discernment, but for a speculative turn, bought the work, 
and got a thousand guineas by it. How many more thousands 
have his successors since accumulated by it! Burn’s Justice was 
disposed of by its author for a mere trifle, as well as Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine; both of which yield immense incomes. 
The Vicar of Wakefield, the most delightful novel in our language, 
was sold for a few pounds, and Miss Burney’s Evelina produced 
only five guineas. Dr. Johnson fixed the price of his Lives of the 
Poets at two hundred guineas ; and, as Mr. Malone observes, “ the 
booksellers, in the course of twenty-five years, have probably 
cleared five thousand.’ — 

‘ The publishers of Lalla Rookh gave three thousand guineas 
for the copyright of that poem; which, with all its beauties, and 
they are numerous, is certainly not worth one single book of the 
Paradise Lost of our blind Mezonides ; and what would seem still 
more extraordinary is, that the spirited purchasers of the work 
have had no reason to repent of their bargain. The great Scotish 
novelist, (but we hardly conceive it possible to overpay him for 
his admirable productions,) has, it is reported, netted nearly 
100,000/. by his works; which he has received, it is said, from 
Archibald Constable and Co. of Edinburgh. This circumstance 
is, perhaps, the most extraordinary example that could be ad- 
duced in illustration of the patronage of the public, and the 
princely generosity of booksellers to authors of the nineteenth 
century. Nor is this liberality confined to any particular branch 
of literature ; a successful tragedy, for which, in the days of Ton- 
son, fifty pounds was thought a munificent remuneration, will, in 
these times, produce an author from six to seven hundred pounds.’ 


Such facts are worthy of being recorded ; and if the writer, 
instead of attempting a history of the Kit-Cat Club, had con- 
fined 
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fined his attention to a life of Jacob Tonson and a history of 
the bookselling trade, we think that he might have produced a 
work not unsuitable to his talents, and likely to engage the 
notice of general readers. As the case now is, while he has 
endeavoured to delineate many personages of very different de- 
ees of merit, he has made some interesting subjects ve 
Jull, and, with the exception of ** honest Jacob,” has failed to 
make any dull subject interesting. We scarcely know in 
what terms to speak of an author’s ingenuity, who, to enliven 
his memoir of Steele, has found it necessary to copy at full 
length “ Partridge’s Manifesto, or an impartial History of 
Issac Bickerstaff; an exceedingty witty but tolerably long 
performance, which is to be found in every edition of Swift's 
works, and which has nothing to do with Steele, except as a 


part of that nominis umbra Isaac Bickerstaff. Yet the com- 


piler’s wit is not always borrowed, for we perceive many bril- 
liant excursions of it in‘which we doubt not its originality. 
Indeed, his wit seems to be his principal hobby, though 
by no means his forte. We give one as a sample of many 
kindred flights. ‘Among other manias at the time of the 
South-Sea scheme, there were projects for importing a large 
number of jackasses from Spain in order to propagate a breed 
of mules. Surely the importation of jackasses from forei 
countries would have been ill-timed and uncalled for, since the 
markets of England appear to have been indifferently well 
stocked with these animals about the year 1721.’—'The great 
respect for freedom of private judgment in matters of religion, 
and the very charitable construction of any peculiarities in 
others, which distinguish the composition of this volume, may 
be seen in two passages, the first of which relates to the cele- 
brated Countess of Huntingdon and the other to the Mar- 
chioness of Wharton : 


‘ She survived her husband forty-five years, and devoted, it is 
conjectured, upwards of 100,000/. to building conventicles, and 
distributing fanatics throughout the three kingdoms. The real 
character of this aged hypocrite may be inferred from the circum- 
stance of her leaving her property to support chapels, and pro- 
vide for inspired coal-heavers, to the entire prejudice and ex- 
clusion of her own friends and relations — “ Verily she has her 
reward.” ’ — 

‘ The Marchioness was a rigid Presbyterian, with all the bitter- 
ness and bigotry peculiar to her sect ; one who, while she con- 
demned the remotest approach to gaiety or enjoyment in another, 
was ever disposed to indulge in the good things of this life herself,’ 


For liberal views, also, on the oo of ranks and the 
harmonious intercourse of the 


ifferent classes, and for sin- 


gular 
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gular judgment as well as truly constitutional principles, we 
may refer our readers to the subsequent extracts: 


‘ The Duke of Dorset went to Ireland in August, 1721, and was 
received by the greater portion of the assembled nobility and 
gentry of Ireland with every demonstration of respect and satisfac- 
tion. Nor were the common people less decided in the expression 
of their sentiments towards him. They hailed his landing with as 
much noisy acclamation, as the most mob-loving nobleman of our 
own day could desire. His Grace seems to have done his duty, 
as became a loyal subject to his prince, and yet to have managed 
to keep upon good terms with the rabble; and to have effected 
this, even at the period to which we allude, must have required no 
inconsiderable generalship. In these days, it would be worse than 
folly for any peer to attempt as much,’ 


Having stated that the Marquis of Wharton was member of 
a Protestant association, the author subjoins this note: 


¢ It would be well for the country at large, if some of the noble- 
men of our own day would profit by the example of their illus- 
trious ancestors, and by associations which might be made to 
combine wit, mirth, good fellowship, and patriotism, shew that all 
the spirit of which England can boast, is not confined to a party 
composed principally of the sourest advocates of “ sour whiggery,” 
and the lunatic abettors of drunken radicalism.’ 


Something of fierceness is also displayed whenever the writer 
falls on the name of Swift; as for instance, p. 78., we read of 
‘the miscreant malevolence of that universal calumniator 
Swift,’ and of the ‘determined malignity which was the sole 
motive of this detractor;’ and p.98., ‘Swift, in that spirit 
of falsehood and malignity in which he is alone consistent,’ &c. 
This hostility can be surpassed only by the tenderness and 
oemveaneney Which are manifested whenever he mentions the 
Rev. Lisle Bowles; and if the reader be puzzled to guess 
what the subject of the present work had to do with Mr. 
Bowles and his controversy on Pope, it is a difficulty which 
we cannot solve. So it is, however, that several pages are 
crowded with critiques on that dispute; and we are assured 
that, except in the opinion of some few learned Thebans who 
never know when a battle is finished, Mr. Bowles has achieved 
a most decisive victory, and laid the question at rest. It 
may be of very little consequence to the public whether 
Bishop Warburton, for instance, was or was not a libertine 
in his early days; whether Lord Mansfield was or was not a 
profligate in his youth, and an usurer in his old age; whether 
Pope was or was not sordid in his love of money, and whether 
he did or did not ever commit fornication: but we have only 
one feeling, and that not of the most absolute respect, towards 
those literary eaves-droppers and ‘ friendly biographers’ with 

whom 
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whom the present compiler so strongly sympathizes; and who 
can pry with restless curiosity into the infirmities and frail- 
ties of men whose general conduct has been exemplary, and 
some of whose virtues have been pre-eminent. Higher and 
more creditable qualities are requisite for a biographer, than 
the contracted views and paltry spirit of a monk and an 
inquisitor. 

This volume is published in a handsome style of typogra- 
phy, and the portraits are well engraved: but we cannot 
help being struck with the similarity in the countenances of 
many of them, with their flowing wigs, strong features, and 
marked or arched eyebrows; though the biographer, in his 
account of Sir Godfrey, when stating that such has been a 
general impression, endeavours to obviate it by ascribing such 
an apparent effect to the uniformity of the large curling pe- 
rukes in which, according to the invariable custom of the 
time, each head is involved. 
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In the account of Lord Shannon, his title is mis-printed_} 


Stannon. 





Art. V. Fifteenth Report of the Directors of the African Insti- 
tution. With an Appendix. 8vo. 2s. Hatchard. 1821. 


Art. VI. Abstract of the Information recently laid on the Table 
of the House of Commons on the Subject of the Slave-Trade ; 
being a Report made by a Committee specially appointed for 
that Purpose to the Directors of the African Institution, 8th 
May, 1821, and by them ordered to be printed as a Supple- 


ment to the Annual Report of this Year. Svo. pp. 180. 
Hatchard, &c. 


\ E have great pleasure in announcing to our readers the 

farther labours of this benevolent Institution, and are 
glad to find that their recent exertions have been attended 
with considerable success, particularly in the islands of the 
Eastern Ocean. It is afflicting, however, to add that the 
slave-trade continues to be carried on by Portugal, openly, 
that country never having concurred in the abolition; and 
that it is pursued to a very considerable extent by France, 
with little disguise, as also by Spain, and itis said by America, 
under the protection o: the French flag. The Report and 
Supplement contain many cases illustrative of the extent of the 
scandalous traffic maintained by France, and of the horrors 
accompanying it, from which we select two of the most fla- 
grant instances : 


‘ The case of the ship called Le Rodeur, whilst it proves the 
little risk that is run by French subjects in carrying on the slave- 
trade, furnishes also a most striking exemplification of some of the 

worst 
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worst horrors which attend the Middle Passage. This case is the 
more striking and important, as it was brought to light incident- 
ally, and under circumstances which place its truth beyond the 
shadow ofa doubt. It appeared in a periodical work published at 
Paris, and devoted to medical subjects ; into which it was intro- 
duced, merely because the details which served to disclose the 
criminal nature of the voyage were required for the elucidation of 
some medical facts. The following is the translation of an extract 
from this work : — “‘ The ship Le Rodeur, Captain B , of two 
hundred tons burden, left Havre the 24th of January, 1819, for 
the coast of Africa, and reached her destination the 14th of 
March following, anchoring at Bonny in the river Calabar. The 
crew, consisting of twenty-two men, enjoyed good health during 
the outward voyage, and during their stay at Bonny, where they 
continued till the 6th April. They had observed no trace of 
ophthalmia among the natives; and it was not until fifteen days 
after they had set sail on the return voyage, and the vessel was 
near the Equator, that they perceived the first symptoms of this 
frightful malady. It was then remarked, that the Negroes, who, 
to the number of one hundred and sixty, were crowded together 
in the hold, and between the decks, had contracted a considerable 
redness of the eyes, which spread with singular rapidity. No 

reat attention was at first paid to these symptoms, which were 
thought to be caused only by the want of air in the hold, and by 
the scarcity of water which had already begun to be felt. At 
this time they were limited to eight ounces of water a day for each 
person, which quantity was afterwards reduced to the half of a 
wine glass. By the advice of M. Maignan, the surgeon of the 
ship, the Negroes, who had hitherto remained shut up in the hold, 
were brought upon deck in succession, in order that they might 
breathe a purer air. But it became necessary to abandon this ex- 

edient, salutary as it was, because many of those Negroes, af- 
fected with Nostalgia, (z.e. a passionate desire to revisit their 
native land,) threw themselves into the sea, locked in each other’s 
arms. 

‘ « The disease which had spread itself so rapidly and fright- 
fully among the Africans, soon began to infect all on board, and 
to create alarms for the crew. The danger of infection, and per- 
haps the cause which produced the disease, were increased by a 
violent dysentery, attributed to the use of rain-water. The first 
of the crew who caught the infection was a sailor who slept under 
the deck, near the grated hatch which communicated with the 
hold. The next day a landsman was seized with ophthalmia ; 
and, in three days more, the captain and almost the whole of the 
crew were infected by it.” | 

‘ The means of cure which the surgeon employed are then de- 
tailed. ‘They proved inefficient. ‘ The sufferings of the people,” 
the account goes on to state, “ and the number of the blind aug- 
mented every day ; so that the crew — previously alarmed by the 
apprehension of a revolt among the Negroes — were seized with 
the farther dread of not being able to make the West Indies, if 
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the only sailor who had hitherto escaped the contagion, and on 
whom their whole hope rested, should become blind like the rest. 
This calamity had actually befallen the Leon, a Spanish vessel 
which the Rodeur met with on her passage, and the whole of 
whose crew, having become blind, were under the necessity of al- 
together abandoning the direction of their ship. They entreated 
the charitable interference of the Rodeur ; but the seamen of this 
vessel could not either quit her to go on board the Leon, on ac- 
count of the cargo of an, nor receive the crew of the Leon 
on board the Rodeur, in which there was scarcely room for them- 
selves. The difficulty of taking care of so large a number of sick 
in so confined a space, and the total want of fresh meat, and of 
medicines, made them envy the fate of those who were about to 
become the victims of a death which seemed to them inevitable, 
and the consternation was general.” 

‘ « The Rodeur reached Guadaloupe on the 2ist of June, 1819, 
her crew being in a most deplorable condition. Three days after 
her arrival, the only man who, during the voyage, had withstood 
the influence of the contagion, and whom Providence appeared to 
have preserved as a guide to his unfortunate companions, was 
seized with the same malady. Of the Negroes,- thirty-nine had 
become perfectly blind, twelve had lost an eye, and fourteen were 
affected with blemishes more or less considerable. Of the crew, 
twelve lost their sight entirely, among whom was the surgeon; five 
became blind of one eye, one of them being the captain; and 
four were partially injured.” Of the captain it is added, that 
** he did not cease, in the midst of the greatest danger, to lavish 
his attentions on the Negroes and the sailors, with a zeal and de- 
votedness which exceed all praise.” 

‘ Such is the account of the voyage of the Rodeur, as given in 
this work. The following additional circumstances connected with 
this transaction, though there omitted, probably because they il- 
lustrated no medical principle, have since been given to the public 
on very credible authority, and, having met with no contradiction, 
may be assumed to be correct. It is stated among other things, 
that the captain caused several of the Negroes who were prevented 
in the attempt to throw themselves overboard, to be shot and hung, 
in the hope that the example might deter the rest from a similar 
conduct. But even this severity proved unavailing, and it became 
necessary to confine the slaves entirely to the hold during the re- 
mainder of the voyage. It is further stated, that upwards of thirty 
of the slaves who became blind were thrown into the sea and 
drowned, upon the principle that, had they been landed at Guada- 
loupe, no one would have bought them, and that the proprietors 
would consequently have incurred the expense of maintaining them 
without the chance of any return. While by throwing them over- 
board, not only was this certain loss avoided, but ground was also 
laid for a claim on the underwriters by whom the cargo had been 
insured; and who are said to have allowed the claim, and made 
good the value of the slaves thus destroyed. 
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‘ Another most important fact, resting on the same authority, is, 
that the Rodeur having returned to Havre was refitted by the 
same owners, and dispatched early in the last year on a second 
slave-voyage ; and that the command of her has been given to the 
same captain who had her in charge on the former voyage. 

‘ The case of the Rodeur, it will be seen, exemplifies many of 
the horrors of the Middle Passage. It furnishes likewise a strik- 
ing proof of the impunity with which the most open contraven- 
tions of the abolition-laws have been committed in France. The 
facts of the case must have been well known in Guadaloupe, 
where the slaves that remained alive are stated to have been sold. 
The case has also acquired great notoriety in France by means of 
the above publication, and also of a petition addressed to the 
Chamber of Deputies in June, 1820, by M. Morenas, in which 
many of the above facts were detailed. Yet it does not appear, 
that any steps have been taken, either at Guadaloupe or in 
Fsance, to bring the parties concerned in this flagrant contraven- 
tion of their municipal laws to punishment. On the contrary, the 
captain of the Rodeur has been again invested with the command 
of the same ship, in order to enable him to renew his former 
enterprise; and the owners have been allowed to enjoy, appa- 
rently without question, the fruit of their nefarious and illicit com- 
merce, and to devise and perpetrate fresh atrocities against the 
natives of Africa. 

‘ In this case. also there appears to have been no want of proof ; 
the surgeon, M. Maignan, and many, if not all, of his eleven blind 
companions, as well as the rest of the crew, having, it is said, re- 
turned to France. Surely, if ever there was a case which, inde- 
pendently of these facilities of proof, called for interference, it is 
the case which has now been detailed.’ — 

‘ On the 4th of March, 1820, after a long chase, a vessel was 
boarded by the boats of his Majesty’s ship Tartar, commanded by 
Sir George Collier, which proved to be La Jeune Estelle, of Mar- 
tinique, M. - master. On being boarded, he declared that he 
had been plundered of his slaves, and that none remained on board. 
His agitation and alarm however excited suspicion, and led to an 
examination of the vessel’s hold. During this examination, a 
sailor who struck a cask, which was tightly closed up, heard a faint 
voice issue from. it, as of a creature expiring. ‘The cask was im- 
mediately opened, when two girls of about twelve or fourteen years 
of age, in the last stage of suffocation, were found to be inclosed 
in it, and by this providential interposition were probably rescued 
from a miserable death. 

‘ These girls, when brought on the deck of the Tartar, were re- 
cognised by a@ person on board, who had been taken prisoner in 
another slave-ship, as having been the property of the captain of a 
schooner belonging to New York. An investigation having taken 
place, it appeared that this American contrabandist had died at a 
place on the coast called Trade Town, leaving behind him fourteen 
slaves, of whom these two girls formed a part; and that after his 
death the master of the vessel had landed his crew, armed. with 
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swords and pistols, and carried these fourteen slaves ott board the 
Jeune Estelle. Sir George Collier, conceiving that the other 
twelve slaves, who had been procured by this piratical aet, might 
still be secreted in that vessel, ordered a fresh search. The result 
was, that a Negro man, not however one of the twelve, was res- 
cued from death. A platform of loose boards had been raised on 
the water-casks of the vessel, so as to form an entre-pont, or be- 
tween-decks of twenty-three inches in height, which was the only 
space allotted for the accommodation of this unfortunate cargo of 
human beings, whom M. intended to procure and carry from 
the coast. Beneath this platform, one of the boards resting on his 
body, jammed between two water-casks, appeared the above 
wretched individual, whom it was a matter of astonishment to find 
alive. Sir George Collier was inclined to remove him on board the 
Tartar, as he had done the two girls: but M. having proved 
that the poor African had been bought by him for eight dollars 
worth of brandy and iron, Sir George did not feel himself author- 
ized to do so; although, had the vessel been capable of beating 
up to Senegal, he would have sent her thither for judgment, as he 
had done the two former ships. 

‘ With respect to the other twelve slaves taken by force from 
Trade Town, no distinct information could be obtained beyond the 
assertion of M. ——, that he had been plundered of them by a 
Spanish pirate. But it was recollected with horror by the officers 
of the Tartar, that when they first began the chase of La Jeune 
Estelle, they had seen several casks floating past them, in which 
they now suspected that these wretched beings might have been 
enclosed, having been thrown overboard by this man to elude the 
detection of his piratical proceedings. It was now impossible, 
however, to ascertain the fact, as the chase had led them many 
leagues to leeward ; and even after they had consumed the time 
which would have been necessary, by beating to windward to 
reach the place where the chase commenced, there were man 
chances against their again seeing the casks, and not the slightest 
probability that any of the slaves inclosed in them, if they were so 
inclosed, would be found still alive.’ 








Neither France nor America admits the right of search: 
but the Americans, for the purpose of aiding im giving effect 
to the measures of abolition, have stationed a squadrort on 
the African coast, with orders to seize and: carry into port ail 
vessels of their own country that it may find engaged in that 
trade ; and the commanders of it seem to have acted with great 
energy and zeal, one sloop of war alone, the Cyane, having 
lately detained ten slave-ships, and sent in four of thenr for 
adjudication. | 

The principal measures, which this Society seem anxfous 
to pursue at present, are the enforcement of the treaty of 
1783, by which France relinguished all right to the eecupation 
of Albreda, on the river Gambia, and ceded the wholé of 
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that river to England; the enactment of laws in France, 
annexing ignominious punishment to the traffic in slaves, and 
prohibiting the purchase and sale of slaves in the settlements 
on the coast of Africa; the institution of a law in Spain, to 
prevent the abuse of the protection afforded by the French 
flag; the circulation of knowlege relating to the nature of 
the slave-trade throughout Portugal, for which purpose they 
have already procured the translation of some works into the 
Portuguese language ; the excitement of the Dutch settlers at 
the Cape of Good Hope to follow the example of their coun- 
trymen in Ceylon and the Malaccas; and the formation of 
laws in England to prohibit slavery in the new settlements m 
southern Africa, to extend bounties to captors for slaves con- 
demned under the treaties of reciprocal search and detention, 
made with Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands, and for the 
more efficient registration of slaves in the different British 
colonies in which slavery is tolerated. 

The Appendix and Supplement contain several very inter- 
esting details; particularly a memoir on the slave-trade at 
Zanzebar, an account by Sir Thoinas Stamford Raffles of the 
regulations adopted at Bencoolen, and a report on the present 
state of Sierra Leone, by Sir George Collier, lately command- 
ing the British naval force on that station. 





Art. VII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year 1821. Part I. 4to. pp. 190. and 10 
Plates. Sold by Nicol and Son. 


MepicinE, Cuemistry, NaturaL Puitosopuy, &c. 


( the Black Rete Mucosum of the Negro being a Defence 

against the scorching Effects of the Sun’s Rays. By Sir 
E. Home, Bart., &c. — It appeared by experiments that the 
power of the sun’s rays to scorch the skin of animals is destroyed 
when applied to a black surface, although the absolute heat in 
consequence of the absorption of therays is greater; and, accord- 
ingly, less effect was produced by the rays of the sun ona 
Negro’s skin than on a white man. This is consistent with the 
case which we know to happen at the bottom of the eye in a 
strong light, the retina allowing it from its transparency to 
pass through without injury. That the nigrum pigmentum is 
not necessary for vision, but only provided against strong 
light as a defence, is proved by its being darker in the Negro 
than the European ; and by its being of a lighter colour in 
fair persons than in dark, and therefore lightest in those 
countries which are farthest removed from the effects of the 
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sun. In the monkey, and in all animals that look upwards, it 
is dark, and in birds it is black. Fishes, as the basking shark, 
which lie much on the surface of the water, have a nigrum 
pigmentum as well as the turbot and skate: but the owl, which 
never sees the sun, has not any. That the coup de soleil 
should arise, according to the present author, from the 
scorching effects on the scalp and the Egyptian ophthalmia 
from the sun’s rays, and the glare of reflected light, seems to 
us highly improbable. ‘The explanation, also, that the radiant 
heat is absorbed by the black surface, and converted into sen- 
sible heat, is unsatisfactory to our minds. 

On the Magnetic Phanomena produced by Electricity. By 
Sir H. Davy, Bart. — The similarity of the laws of electricity 
and of magnetism has often been mentioned by philosophers. 
Many years ago, Mr. Ritter reported that a needle, composed 
of silver and zinc, arranged itself in the magnetic meridian, 
and was slightly attracted and repelled by the poles of a mag- 
net; and he seems to have had some vague notion that electri- 
cal combinations, when not exhibiting their electrical tension, 
were in a magnetic state, and that there was a kind of electro- 
magnetic meridian, depending on the electricity of the earth. 
M. Mojon is said to have rendered steel magnetic, by placing 
it in a Voltaic circuit for a great length of time. The chemi- 
cal and electrical phenomena of the apposition of metals, 
&c. absorbed for a while all other facts, till the true connection 
between electricity and magnetism was discovered by M. 
Oersted. Sir Humphrey Davy now informs us that a Voltaic 
apparatus, of 100 pair of plates of four inches, occasioned the 
south pole of a common magnetic needle, (suspended in the 
usual way,) placed under the communicating wire of platinum, 
and the positive end of the apparatus being on the right hand, 
to be strongly attracted by the wire; and to remain in contact 
with it, so as to alter entirely the direction of the needle and to 
overcome the magnetism of the earth. ‘This fact shewed that 
the wire itself became magnetic during the passage of the 
electricity through it; and direct experiments, which Sir 
Humphrey immediately made, proved that this was the case. 
Iron-filings thrown on a paper, and brought near the commu- 
nicating wire, were attracted by it; and on breaking the com- 
munication they immediately fell off, evincing that the mag- 
netic effect depended entirely on the passage of the electricity 
through the wire. The maguetic’effects of the electrified wire 
being supposed to be communicable to steel, it was found that 
steel and iron wires acquired poles in the same manner as in 
other similar experiments, but wires of different metals gave no 
magnetic result. ‘The contact of needles was not necessary, and 
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the effect was produced instantaneously by the mere juxta-posi- 
tion of the needle in a transverse direction, even through very 
thick plates of glass: for a needle that had been placed in a 
transyerse direction to the wire, merely for an instant, was 
found as powerful a magnet as one that had been long in 
commuynication with it.— Lastly, the author points out a 
simple mode of making powerful magnets; namely, ‘ by 
fixing bars of steel across, or circular pieces of steel fitted for 
making horse-shoe magnets, round the electrical conductors 
of te in elevated and exposed situations.’ 

Various conjectures, adds Sir H. Davy, may be entertained 
in consequence of the facts developed in this paper, and others 
on the same subject; such as whether the magnetism of the 
earth may not be owing to its electricity, and the variation of 
the needle to the alteration in the electrical currents of. the 
earth by internal chemical changes, or by its relations to solar 
heat; and whether the luminous effects of the Aurora Borealis, 
at the poles, do not depend on electricity, ‘ This is evident 
that, if strong electrical currents be supposed to follow the 
apparent course of the sun, the magnetism of the earth 
ought to be such as it is found to be.’ — In a note is added the 
curious fact that a stroke of lightning, passing through a box 
of knives, made most of them nine 2 magnets. 

The author’s candor is shewn by owning that he has been 
anticipated by M. Arrago in the publication (though not in 
the performance of the experiments) of the discovery of the 
attractive and magnetizing powers of the wires in the Voltaic 
circuit; but he fairly claims the discovery of the action of 
common electricity. — ‘The investigations of Professor Oersted, 
MM. Arrago and Ampere, and Sir H. Davy, on magnet- 
ism produced by electricity, if they do not prove the identity 
of electricity and magnetism, at least must be ranked amon 
the most important new facts of the present century ; cat 
they have excited a sensation in the physical world, which 
produces great accessions to science. 

A Communication of a singular Fact in Natural History. 
By the Earl of Morton, F, R.S.— This fact was that of 
breeding from a species of the Equus known by the name of 

UageaA, and a » voter gala seven-eighths Arabian blood, 
She bore a hybrid female, resembling in form and colour her 
mixed origin. The subsequent produce with an Arabian horse 
was decidedly fifteen-sixteenths Arabian blood: but the hair 
of the mane and the colour resembled those of the Quagga. 

Particulars of a Fact nearly similar to that related by Lord 
Morton, in a Letter from Daniel Giles, Esg. — We are here 
informed that a sow, of a well known black and white breed, 
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was put to a boar of the wild breed, and of a deep chesnut 
colour: when the pigs produced, which were the mother’s 
first litter, partook of the appearances of both parents. She 
was next put to a boar of a common breed, and the produce 
was a litter stained and clearly marked with the chesnut colour 
of the former litter. 

The Croonian Lecture. Microscopical Observations on the 
Brain and Nerves, showing that the Materials of which they are 
composed exist in the Blood ; —on the Discovery of Valves in 
the Branches of the Vas Breve, lying between the Villous and 
Muscular Coats of the Stomach ; — and on the Structure of the 
Spleen. By Sir Ev. Home, Bart. — The indefatigable author 
of this paper asserts that he has shewn in the Croonian 
lectures of three preceding years, from M. Bauer’s microsco- 
pical observations, that the blood ‘ is made up of a greater 
number of ingredients than it was known to contain.’ We 
must beg leave, however, to protest against the credit 
which Sir Everard Home thus assumes, for we know of no 
additional parts of the blood from his experiments : but we 
dispute, not the next assertion, that we find in this fluid 
‘ materials for the formation of most of the structures of an 
animal body,’ provided that the words ‘ ready prepared’ be not 
added. } 

In the lecture before us, the brain and nerves are the first sub- 
jectof investigation. Sir Ev.observes that ‘ the retina is perfectly 
transparent in the living body, and is only rendered visible by 
coagulation after death’*; and this, the only known medullary 
expansion, was examined by M. Bauer in the microscope. He 
found the optic nerve to consist of many bundles of extremely 
delicate fibres, formed of minute globules connected by a 
gelatinous substance which readily dissolves in water. ‘The 
micrometer denoted the admeasurement of the globules to be 
from z@so to +055 parts of an inch, mixed with very few of 
revo parts, the size of the red globules deprived of their 
colouring matter. 


‘ The .retina appeared as a continuation of the bundles com- 
posing the optic nerve, and consists entirely of the same sized glo- 
bules connected into fibres, and forming bundles, which. go off 
distinctly from the end of the nerve, like rays: towards the cir- 
cumference they almost disappear, and end in smooth membrane. 
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* It would have been chemically accurate to have said, “ is 
rendered visible by coagulation of the fluids of the retina ;” for the 
membranes do not consist of coagulable matter by heat, but of 
gelatinable matter. In so meritorious a physiologist, an inaccuracy 


of this sort may well be excused. 
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‘ The whole retina is interwoven with innumerable blood-vessels, 
both arteries and veins ; the gelatinous substance, that holds the 
globules together, dissolves in water very readily ; so that, if the 
parts are soaked in water for three or four days with a portion of 
the optic nerve, they become a mass of globules, and the blood- 
vessels, when separated, form a beautifully delicate net-work, their 
branches anastomosing freely with one another.’ 


These appearances are represented in plates magnified 400 
times. Sir Everard goes on to say that this discovery makes 
us acquainted with the nature of the medullary structure of 
the nerves : that ‘ the nerves as well as the retina are composed 
of this newly discovered transparent membrane, which is 
very elastic, and soluble in water, and globules of 55 and 
xvlsy parts of an inch in diameter: that its transparency and 
solubility account for its having remained concealed; and, were 
it not coagulable, inwhich state it becomes opaque, its existence 
might even now be considered as equivocal.’ — Any person, 
acquainted with the elementary part of animal chemistry, 
must perceive the utter inconsistency with fact or the known 
properties of animal matter which this reasoning betrays ; 
and the inconsistency is continued: but to quote farther ‘is un- 
pleasant to our feelings, and we trust unnecessary. 

We cannot, however, refrain from giving the following 
paragraph : 

‘ As the transparent mucus is not only one of the most abun- 
dant materials of which the brain itself is composed, but is the 
medium by which the globules of the retina are kept together, 
and serves the same purpose in the medullary texture of the 
nerves, there can be no doubt that the communication of sensation 
and volition, more or less, depends upon it. And it would appear 
from the following case that, when parts are regenerated, they 
contain a sufficient quantity of this mucus to connect them with 
the nerves of the body, and enable them to partake of its sensibi- 
lity. — A lady, who had a wound on the breast in a healing state, 
had a prominent spot of a black colour suddenly make its appear- 
ance on the surface ; it was very tender to the touch; next day it 
disappeared, and the tenderness was gone. This must have been 
blood coagulated upon the termination of a nerve, and therefore 
the impression made by touching it was communicated along the 
nerve; but when it was absorbed, the bare nerve received a coat. 
ing of coagulable lymph, and there was no more pain.’ 


It would not, we think, be credited if merely colloquially 
related that such reasoning was uttered by a man so able in 
many parts of physiology, and so accurate in anatomy, as Sir 
Everard Home. Ist, The fact is not proved, nay it is known 
to be otherwise, that mucus in any just chemical sense of the 
term is one of the most abundant materials of the brain. 


2dly, 
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Qdly, It is not yet accepted that the retina is composed of 

lobules, and serves the purpose of medullary texture to the 
nerves. 3dly, That the communication of sensation and 
volition depends on this unproved mucus binding strings of 
globules, seen only in the microscope, is a mere offspring of 
the imagination, 4thly, The explanation of the lady’s case 
must of course be equally imaginary. If the ingenious author, 
instead of making bold and positive assertions, had given his 
conclusions as hypotheses for the promotion of farther inquiry, 
or had delivered them in the shape of queries, we think that 
he would have acted more judiciously. We may refer the 
reader to the paper, pp. 32. and 34., to satisfy him that no 
unjust representation has been made by us: on the. contrary, 
much wilder hypotheses will yet be seen introduced as great 
discoveries, which it was reserved for Sir Everard Home to 
complete from the grand ideas of Mr. Hunter by the instru- 
mentality of M. Bauer’s microscope. 

We feel happy to enter on another subject, which is inves- 
tigated in a manner more worthy of the author: viz. On the 
Branch of the Vas Breve carrying the Fluids from the Stomach 
through the Splenic Vein to the Vena Portarum. — Injections, 
and microscopic inspections with M. Bauer’s microscope, 
demonstrated vessels for directly conveying fluids from the 
stomach, not by the circuitous route of the thoracic duct, but 
by blood-vessels acting as absorbents from the coats of the 
stomach ; which is the use of the branches of the vas breve, so 
abundant in the coats of that viscus. ‘The branches of the 
splenic artery and vein going to the stomach were also 
injected, when a part of the injection passed into the sto- 
mach, without any rupture of vessels: but none of the injec- 
tions, as in other parts of the circulation generally, got into 
the veins. Minute branches of the splenic artery, spred on 
the great curvature of the stomach, were found to have valves, 
and were quite empty. J 


‘ To show the course of the absorbed fluids, as well as to give 

a clear idea of every thing connected with so zmportant a disco- 
very, a drawing of the spleen, the vas breve, and the cardiac por- 
tion of the stomach, is annexed ; and, as the trunk of the splenic 
vein forms one of the trunks of the vena porte, the liquids are 
directly carried to the liver, forming a part of the materials em- 
ployed in producing the bile ; the remainder only returning by the 
vena cava to the heart. This additional quantity of liquids passing 
along the splenic vein accounts for its being five times the size of 
the artery, as well as for the blood in that vein having a greater 
proportion of serum than the blood in any other, which has been 
long asserted, and which I found by actual experiment to be the 
case ; 
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case ; but being unable to account for it, as I can now, I was will- 
ing to admit that the mode of measuring might be erroneous.’ 


The physiologist will no doubt be gratified by these re- 
searches on the Henction of the vas breve, although he may 
not give his unqualified assent to the conclusions from the 
microscopic phenomena. The deceptions from Leuwen- 
hoeck’s observations are not yet forgotten. 

We proceed to the next subject of this paper, the Struc- 
ture and Uses of the Spleen ; and here the author resumes his 
tone of bold assertion as to a discovery of the use of the spleen. 
From an examination of the structure of a spleen cut into 
slices, it appears to consist of blood-vessels, between which 
there is no cellular membrane, but the interstices are filled 
with serum and the colouring matter of the blood from the 
lateral orifices in the veins, when these vessels are in a dis- 
tended state ; which serum is afterward removed by the num- 
berless absorbents belonging to the organ, and carried into 
the thoracie dict by a very large absorbent trunk. That all 
the apparent fibres are vascular is proved by injections. This 
is @ just inference : but * oh what a falling off” comes next! a 
mere hypothesis, in terms unqualified ; — strong assertion, — 
and some things assumed as facts which every well-informed 
man knows to be not facts, or which at best are not proved : 
‘ As soon as the lymph is at rest, the carbonic acid gas being let 
loose forms the ceils that surround the lymph globules, the sides of 
which are held together by the mucus, putting on the appearance 
of corpuscules without colour, and are thus mistaken for glands ; 
the gas is absorbed by the blood in the arteries and veins. 'The 
latter part of this hypothetical reasoning we insert because it 
is not at variance with facts: viz. ‘ The spleen, from this me- 
chinism, appears to be a reservoir for the superabundant serum, 
lymph globules, soluble mucus, and colowring matter, carried into 
the circulation immediately after the process of digestion ts com- 

leted.’ 

» On Two new Compounds of Chlorine and Carbon, and on a 
new Compound of Iodine, Carbon, and Hydrogen. By Mr. 
Faraday, Chemical Assistant in the Royal Institution. — It is, 
we believe, generally known that the circumstance of char- 
coal ignited, and oxymuriatic acid, not exerting any chemical 
agency on one another, suggested to Sir H. Davy that this 
acid was not a compound, as its name imported, of oxygen ahd 
muriatic acid ; and by subsequent experiments he ascertained 
that it was a simple substance, which, from its greenish colour, 
he denominated chlorine. Lord Bacon would have classed 
this discovery among his instantie lucjfera, on account of the 
range of phzenomena that were explicable by means of = 
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fact, and the numerous successful experiments which it occa~ 
sioned. 

While chemists succeeded in making various combinations 
with chlorine, the combinations with charcoal remained unef- 
fected: but Mr. Faraday’s sagacity enabled him to perceive 
that this combination really is aceomplished in the well-known 
experiment of mixing together olefiant gas and chlorine. In 
due proportions, this commixture produces a compound con- 
sisting of chlorine and carbon, affording crystals of subli- 
mate lining the retort in which the chlorine is added to the 
olefiant gas: but exposure to the sun’s rays is necessary. After 
many trials, it was found that, if to a given portion of ole- 
fiant gas eight or nine times its bulk of chlorine be added, and 
the mixture be exposed to the sun’s rays, at first a fluid 
(chlorie ether) is produced: but this soon disappears, and in- 
stead of it crystals lining the retort are seen, forming the 
compound which is the object of investigation, viz. of carbon 
and chlorine. On this occasion, the hydrogen of the olefiant 
gas unites to the chlorine, producing muriatic acid; while 
carbon of this gas remains united to part of the chlorine of 
the olefiant gas, producing the erystals-of the new combin- 
ation. By elutriation and sublimation, this new chlorite or 
chloruret is purified ; and it is then a white powdery substance, 
not leaving a trace of carbon, nor liberating any muriatic 
aeid, 

The light of a fire will not effect the union so well as the 
solar rays: but, by after-exposure for a due length of time, 
it takes place even in the dark. 

Two or perhaps three chlorides of carbon may be formed, 
viz. the proto-chlorite, consisting of one proportion of each 
of the ingredients: the per-chlorite, consisting of three of 
chlorine and two of carbon; and a third, the ingredients of 
which are two proportions of chlorine and one of carbon. 

Mr. Faraday next calls our attention to the Compound of 
Iodine, Carbon, and Oxygen. — The analogy between chlorine 
and iodine suggested the probability of obtaining an iodide of 
carbon by the same means which had produced the chlorite of 
carbon, Iodine and olefiant gas were therefore exposed in a re- 
tort to the sun’s rays, and colourless crystals were produced. 
The vessel contained no hydriodic acid, but superabundant ole- 
fiant gas. The new compound was purified by potash, which 
dissolved all the free iodine; and it was found to be heavier than 
sulphuric acid, and to resemble remarkably the compound of 
olefiant gas and chlorine. Thus two newcompounds are formed, 
requiring new names; and, as they belong to the elass of in- 
flammable bodies, Mr, F. suggests the terms hydro-carburet of 

chlorine 
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chlorine and hydro-carburet of iodine as appropriate. The 
ingenious author has not been able to produce iodide of carbon, 
but hopes to obtain it at a brighter season of the year. — 
This is an excellent paper. 

An Account of the Urinary Organs and Urine of Two Species 
of the Genus Rana. By John Davy, M.D. F.R.S. — This 
communication is dated Colombo, Ceylon, January 28. 1819. 
The two species of frog examined were the Bull-frog, (Rana 
taurina of Cuvier,) and the Bufo toad, (Bufo fuscus, Lau- 
renti,) both very common in Ceylon. ‘The kidneys of the 
Bull-frog are described: but the chief peculiarity seems to be 
that ‘ the ureters do not terminate in the bladder but in the 
rectum, by two soft papillae projecting a little, and situated 
betwéen the orifice of the bladder and the anus.’ 

The urinary organs were also examined. From 86 frogs, 
800 grains of urine were collected, which was tasteless, smelled 
slightly of serum of blood, and was almost colourless. Spe- 
cific gravity, 1003. It had no effect on litmus or turmeric 
paper. It afforded sometimes urea, muriate of soda, and phos- 
phate of lime. — Eigthy-four toads caught in thestreets of Pettah 
supplied 732 grains of urine. In smell, taste, and appear- 
ance, it resembled human urine, with a specific gravity of 
1008; had likewise no effect on litmus or turmeric paper ; con- 
tained muriate of soda, with nitric acid; and afforded nitrate 
of urea. ‘The conclusion is that the urine of the bull-frogs 
and brown toad contains urea; and that the urine of frogs and 
of toads is of a similar nature, but altogether different from 
that of other amphibia. 

A farther Account of Fossil Bones discovered in Caverns in- 
closed in the Lime-stone ftocks at Plymouth. By Joseph 
Whidbey, Esq. — ‘These bones were found in the lime-stone 
quarries at Oreston, near Plymouth, in a cavern one foot 
high, 18 feet wide, and 20 feet long. All of them were 
from the same animal, of the size of a bear; probably the 
black or brown bear. 

On the Aériform Compounds of Charcoal and Hydrogen ; with 
an Account of some additional Experiments on the Gases from 
Oil and from Coal. By William Henry, M.D. F.R.S., &c. 
— The experiments in this paper are supplementary to a 
memoir on the same class of bodies by the same author, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 1808, and also 
in the Memoirs of the Manchester Society. ‘The gases from 
wood, peat, pit-coal, oil, wax, &c., and from other inflammable 
bodies, are mixtures of a few well known gases, chiefly car- 
buretted hydrogen, with variable portions of olefiant gas, 
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simple hydrogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, car- 
bonic oxyd, and azotic gases: also an inflammable vapour. 

In opposition to Ber thollet and Murray, the author contends 
that the general law holds good, that in a few definite propor- 
tions only do the hydrogen and charcoal combine. ‘The 
known compounds of the element are probably not all that 
exist in nature; and in every instance in which one body 
combines with another in different proportions, the greater 
proportions are multiples of the less by an entire number. 
Lately, it has been asserted that carburetted hydrogen, or 
light carburetted hydrogen, or hydro-carburet, are not a dis- 
tinct species: but that the only compound with certainty 
known of hydrogen and carbon is the olefiant gas, or bi-car- 
buretted hydrogen, and that the gases from coal are nothing 
more than mixtures of simple hydrogen and olefiant gases. 

Carburetted hydrogen is distinguished by the complete 
saturation of one volume of it by two volumes of oxygen, 
giving one volume of carbonic acid. According to Dalton, 
the gas from marshes and from stagnant water, and the fire- 
damp also of coal mines, are alike. Gas may be obtained by 
stirring any stagnant pool. 100 cubical inches of carburetted 
hydrogen weigh 16,95 grains, compounded of 12,69 grains of 
charcoal and 4, 26 grains of hydrogen; or 100 grains in weight 
consist of 85,63 grains of charcoal and 14,37 of hydrogen. As 
16,7 is to 100, so very nearly is 1 to 6; which last number 
is the weight of the atom of charcoal, as deduced from the 
composition of olefiant gas. ‘This determination a little ex- 
ceeds that which is deduced from the composition of carbonic 
acid (viz. 5,65), the atom of oxygen being taken at 7,5.— Dr. 
Henry displays much ingenuity in the ‘rationale of the pro- 
duction, by a figure exhibiting the agency of two atoms of 
water on two atoms of charcoal; in which it appears that two 
atoms of hydrogen unite with one atom of charcoal, forming 
carburetted hydrogen, and the other atom of charcoal unites 
with two atoms of oxygen, compounding carbonic acid. 
Hence carburetted hydrogen at the bottom of wells is never 
accompanied by carbonic oxyd, but always by carbonic acid. 

Dr. H. endeavoured to determine how far chlorine might 
be employed as an instrument in the analysis of mixed gases 
of a combustible kind; Cruickshank having found that, on 
standing 24 hours, a mixture of chlorine with hydrogen, or 
with carburetted hydrogen, or with carbonic oxyd in certain 
proportions, united with one another to produce a concrete 
substance. He was not, however, aware of the influence of 
light perceived by Gay Luss: ac and by Lambton: for, with- 


out light, the combination does not take place: but the light 
of even 
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of even a dull day is sufficient. With compound carbonic 
acid, four volumes of chlorine must be used for the decom- 
position of each volume of carburetted hydrogen; in which 
case, two atoms of chlorine unite with the two other atoms of 
hydrogen, and the two other atoms of chlorine with the two 
atoms of hydrogen from the water. To convert carburetted 
hydrogen into carbonic oxyd, three atoms of chlorine are 
enough ; two of which are employed as in the first case, 
and the third is expended in saturating the hydrogen of one 
atom of water, which supplies to the charcoal an atom of 
oxygen for the composition of carbonic oxyd. Accordingly, 
three atoms of chlorine are adequate to form one atom of car- 
bonic oxyd into carbonic acid. Hence it appears that chlorine 
cannot be employed for correctly analyzing mixtures of ole- 
fiant gas, either with hydrogen or with carburetted hydrogen, 
if light be admitted even feebly, and for the short time of per- 
forming such an experiment. Hence also may be explained 
the uncertainty as to the results of analyses of mixed gases 
made in this way, which was first remarked by Mr. Faraday: 
but, if light be totally excluded, chlorine is a most useful 
agent in separating olefiant gas from such mixtures. ‘The 
diminution of volume, divided by 2, gives pretty correctly 
the quantity of olefiant gas known to be contained in the 
mixture. In this way, olefiant gas may be accurately sepa- 
rated by chlorine from hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen, and 
carbonic oxyd gases; or from mixtures of two or more of 
those gases which are left quite unchanged in volume and in 
chemical qualities, when light has been carefully excluded 
from the mixture. 

With regard to experiments on gas from oil, no tem- 
perature short of ignition can decompound oil into perma- 
nent combustible gases: but the gas is far from being uniform 
in composition ; and the great differences in its specific gravity 
and chemical properties are occasioned by the temperature 
at which it is produced. In former experiments, Dr. Hen 
considered oil gas to consist of one volume of olefiant gas and 
seven volumes of mixed gases, of which the greatest part was 
carburetted hydrogen. Mr. Dalton found 40 parts in 100 
condensible by chlorine. _ It is of great importance to increase 
the proportion of gas condensible by chlorine, because it would 
augment the quantity of light that such a gas would afford. 

On Gas from Coal. — The attention of the learned expe- 
rimenter was especially directed to the examination of that 
portion of gas which remains after the action of chlorine. 
Wigan cannel coal was employed, and the gas was prepared 
at the manufactory of Messrs. Philips and Lee. By ablution 
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| with liquid potash, the carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydro- 


gen were separated. 

The specific gravity of gas from coal varied between ,345 
and ,650, and the loss by chlorine between 0 and 13 per 
cent. in bulk. It is only by firing that we can separate hydro- 
gen, carburetted hydrogen, and carbonic oxyd, leaving the 
other parts of the coal-gas in their original state and quantity. 
A table is given, exhibiting the effects and characteristic pro- 
perties of the different combustible gases on firing. We 
have also tables shewing the composition of 100 volumes of 
the gases remaining after the action of chlorine on oil-gas 
and coal-gas. ‘These residues are azote, carburetted hydro- 
gen, carbonic oxyd, and hydrogen-gas. ‘The azote may be 
traced to the impurity of the chlorine. Gas from oil is more 
illuminating than gas from coal. Both these gases contain a. 
greater proportion of hydrogen as the temperature is increased 
at which they are formed, and it is always greatest in the 
latter portions of gas from coal. In no instance has gas been 
obtained from oil or coal which contained pure hydrogen, 
after the action of chlorine gas with the exclusion of light. 

Some remarks are offered respecting the composition of the 
gas that remains after condensation by chlorine. It appears 
that the aériform ingredient of oil-gas and coal-gas, reducible 
to a liquid state by chlorine, is not identical with the olefiant 
gas obtained by the action of alcohol and sulphuric acid on 
each other, but considerably exceeds that gas in specific gra- 
vity and combustibility. This latter gas may be sud generis, 
constituted of different known proportions of other gases of 
charcoal and —— ; or it may be the vapour of an highly 
volatile oil, mingled in varicus proportions with olefiant gas, 
carburetted hydrogen, and the other inflammable gases. 

This most valuable paper concludes with the followi 
inferences: Ist, that carburetted hydrogen-gas must still be 
considered as a distinct species ; one volume of it requiring for 
combustion two volumes of oxygen, and yielding one volume of 
carbonic acid; and constituted of one atom of charcoal united 
to two atoms of hydrogen, provided that olefiant gas be consti- 
tuted of one atom of charcoal united to one atom of hydrogen ; 
2dly, olefiant gas, independently of light, by combining with 
chlorine, produces chloric ether : but chlorine is inefficient on 
hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen, and carbonic oxyd gases, 
if light be perfectly excluded; 3dly, hence chlorine may be 
employed to separate olefiant gas from the three last named 
gases; 4thly, the gases produced by fire from coal and oil, 
although uncertain as to their proportions, consist essentially 


of carburetted hydrogen, hydrogen, and carbonic oxyd; and 
they 
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they owe much of their illuminating power to an elastic fluid 
resembling olefiant gas, in the property of being speedily con- 
densed by chlorine; 5thly, the portion of oil-gas and coal-gas, 
which chlorine converts into a liquid form, does not precisely 
agree with olefiant gas, but requires for the combustion of 
each volume nearly two volumes of oxygen more than are suf- 
ficient for saturating one volume of olefiant gas, and affords 
one additional volume of carbonic acid. ‘ It is probably, there- 
fore, either a mixture of olefiant gas with a heavier and more 
combustible gas or vapour, or a new gas sui generis, consisting 
of hydrogen and charcoal in proportions that remain to be 
determined.’ 

It is but justice to observe that, in our opinion, this memoir 
will powerfully support the high consideration of Dr. Henry 
in the chemical world. 


Astronomy, Mecuanics, &c. 


An Account of the Comparison of various Standards of 
British Linear Measure. By Captain H. Kater, F.R.S., 
&c.— The object of this memoir is best explained in the 
words of the author : 


‘ The Commissioners appointed to consider the subject of 
Weights and Measures, recommended in their First Report “ for 
the legal determination of the standard yard, that which was em- 
ployed by General Roy in the measurement of a base on Hounsiow 
Heath, as a foundation for the trigonometrical operations that 
have been carried on by the Ordnance throughout the country.” 
In consequence of this determination, it became necessary to ex- 
amine the standard to which the Report alludes, with the intention 
of subsequently deriving from it a scale of feet and inches. 

‘ On referring to the Philosophical Transactions for 1785, it 
may be seen in “ An Account of the Measurement of a Base on 
Hounslow Heath,” that a brass scale, the property of General 
Roy (and now in the possession of Henry Browne, Esq. F.R.S ), 
was taken to the apartments of the Royal Society, and being 
there, with the assistance of Mr. Ramsden, compared with their 
standard (both having remained together two days previous to the 
comparison), the extent of 3 feet taken from the Society’s 
standard, and applied to General Roy’s scale, was found to reach 
exactly to 36 inches, at the temperature of 65°. 

‘ It afterwards appears that points, at the distance of 40 inches 
from each other, were laid off on a large plank from General Roy’s 
scale, the whole length being 20 feet ; and by means of this plank 
the length of the glass-rods was determined, with which the base 
on Hounslow Heath was measured. 

‘ In the Philosophical Transactions for 1795, it is stated, that 
Mr. Ramsden compared his brass-standard with that belonging to 
the Royal Society, after they had remained together about 
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24 hours, when ‘they were found to be precisely of the same 
length.” Brass points were then inserted in the upper surface of 
a cast iron triangular bar of 21 feet in length, from Mr. Ramsden’s 
standard, at the distance of 40 inches from each other, the whole 
length of 20 feet being laid off on those points in the temperature 
of 54°. 

‘ By means of this bar, the length of the hundred feet steel 
chain was determined with which the base on Hounslow Heath 
was re-measured, and was found to be only about 2% inches greater 
than the measurement with the glass rods. 

‘ The standard scale used by Mr. Ramsden in laying off the 
points on the iron bar, is, it seems, no longer to be found; but 
from the declared equality of both this and General Roy’s standard 
with that of the Royal Society, and the near agreement of the two 
separate measurements of the base with the glass rods and with 
the steel chain, one might have been tempted to consider Gene- 
ral Roy’s scale as precisely similar to Mr. Ramsden’s, and as 
offering the best source from which the national standard yard 
might be obtained.’ 


Having thus stated the object of his experiments, Captain 
Kater proceeds to a description and illustration of the means 
employed in performing them: but, as it would occupy too 
many of our pages to follow him in the entire detail, we must 
content ourselves with simply stating the results, which are 
exhibited in the following table: 





Excess of the following Standards above 

















Colonel Lambton’s Standard. On 36 inches. 
Sir G. Shuckburgh’s standard -~ - + ,000642 
Bird’s standard of 1760, - - - + ,000659 
General Roy’s scale ° : - + ,001537 
Royal Society’s standard - = = + ,002007 
Ramsden’s bar (used in the trigonometrical 
survey of Great Britain) - - { + 008147 





As the accurate comparison of different measured terrestrial 
axes depends on the standards which serve for the base of the 
several measurements, the author has re-computed the terres- 
trial compression, after having corrected or reduced the seve- 
ral standards to one. Colonel Lambton, from a comparison 
of certain axes measured by him in India with others in 
Europe, obtained these results : 
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The standards, however, being corrected agreeably to 
Captain Kater’s comparison, the results become, 
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An Account of a Micrometer made of Rock-Crystal. By G. 
Dolland, F. R.S. — Rock-crystal, in consequence of its double 
refracting property, has been applied in various ways to tele- 
scopes, in order to answer the purpose of a micrometer ; and 
we are here informed of an improvement on the usual applica- 
tions. It consists in making a sphere, or lens, from a piece 
of this material, and adapting it to a telescope in the place of 
the usual eye-glass. 


‘ The advantages of thus applying the crystal are, in the first 
place, the very great saving of the time required to find the pro- 
per angle for cutting the crystal; also of cutting the prisms to 
their proper angles, and working their surfaces with sufficient ac- 
curacy to render them useful as micrometers, in the manner that 
is recommended by M. Arago, Dr. Wollaston, and others. 

‘ Upon the plan which is now submitted, it is only necessary to 
select a piece of perfect crystal; and without any knowledge of 
the angle that will give the greatest double refraction, to form the 
sphere for a proper diameter for the focal length required. 

‘ The second advantage is derived from being able to take the 
angle on each side of zero, without reversing the eye-tube ; also of 
taking intermediate angles between zero and the greatest separation 
of the images, without exchanging any part of the eye-tube, it 
being only required to move the axis in which the sphere is placed. 

‘ Thirdly, it possesses the property of an eye-tube or lens that 


is not intended for micrometrical measurements ; for when the ~ 


axis of the crystal is parallel to the axis of the object-glass of the 
telescope, only one image will be formed, and that will be as dis- 
tinctly formed as with any lens that does not possess the double 
refracting property. 

‘ The eye-tube is so constructed, that the plane through which 
the two images move can be placed parallel to the line in the ob- 
ject which is to be measured ; and if this motion is furnished with 
a divided circle, it will correctly answer the purpose of a position- 
micrometer. 

‘ The value of the scale is found from the known diameter of 
any distant object, and will vary in proportion to the magnifying 
powers of the eye-tube; its value increasing in proportion to the 
increase of those magnifying powers.’ 


The author next illustrates the mechanical part of the ap- 
paratus; in which, however, for want of the requisite dia- 
grams, we are unable to follow him. 
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The Bakerian Lecture. Onthe best Kind of Steel and Form 


for a Compass-Needle. By Captain H. Kater, F.R.S., &.— 


The doctrine of magnetism has of late much engaged the 
attention of philosophers in all the countries of Europe. In 
England, the action of magnetized iron has been reduced to 
concise and general mathematical laws: in Denmark, the 
identity of the magnetic and galvanic fluids has been estab- 
lished in the most satisfactory manner; while, as we have seen 
in a preceding article, Sir H. Davy has effected the same 
purpose with a common electrical apparattts. M. Ampere, 
also, in Paris, has extended these experiments to a much 
greater length, and seems to have thrown considerable light 
on the first principles of terrestrial magnetism. 

While these theoretical experiments have been going for- 
wards, Captain Kater has with equal diligence been attending 
to the practical part of the subject, by ascertaining the best 
form and the best species of steel for compass-needles, the 
effect of polishing, the best method of magnetizing, &c. We 
can of course give only the general inferences. ‘The follow- 
ing are drawn from the first series of experiments : 


‘ That of the steel I employed, shear steel is the best kind for 
compass-needles. 

‘ That the best form for a compass-needle is that of a pierced 
rhombus. 

‘ That polish has no influence on the directive force. 

‘ That hardening the needle throughout considerably dimi- 
nishes its capacity tor magnetism. 

‘ That a needle soft in the middle, and its extremities harderied at 
a red heat, appears to be susceptible of the greatest directive foree. 

‘ That the directive force does not depend on the extent of 
surface, but on the mass.’ 


The directive power being here proportional to the mass 
appears, at first sight, at variance with the discovery of Mr. 
Barlow, that the power of iron bodies resides wholly on their 
surfaces. ‘The author’s next object, therefore, was to repeat 
Mr. Barlow’s experiments; and for this purpose three cylin- 
ders were formed of soft iron, about 2} inches in diameter, 
and nearly of the same height: one of the cylinders being of 
sheet-iron less than the 20th of an inch in thickriess; the 
second, of chest-plate, .185 inch thick; and the third was 
solid. The first weighed 2760, the second 9376, and thé 
third 22929 grains. Having with these different. cylinders 
observed the effect on a compass-needle, Captain K: found 
the two latter to give precisely the same results, agreeably to 
the statements made by Mr. Barlow in his “ Essay on Mag~ 
netic attractions.” —'The memoir concludes with this summary 
of the author’s principal deductions : 
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‘ That the best material for compass-needles is clock-spring ; but 
care must be taken in forming the needle to expose it as seldom 
as possible to heat, otherwise its capability of receiving magnetism 
will be much diminished. 

‘ That the best form for a compass-needle is the pierced 
rhombus, in the proportion of about five inches in length to two 
inches in width, this form being susceptible of the greatest direc- 
tive force. 

‘ That the best mode of tempering a compass-needle is, first to 
harden it at a red heat, and then to soften it from the middle to 
about an inch from each extremity, by exposing it to a heat suffi- 
cient to cause the blue colour which arises again to disappear. 

‘ That in the same plate of steel of the size of a few square 
inches ony portions are found varying considerably in their ca- 
pability of receiving magnetism, though not apparently differing 
in any other respect. 

‘ That polishing the needle has no effect on its magnetism. 

‘ That the best mode of communicating magnetism to a needle, 
appears to be by placing it in the magnetic meridian, joining the 
opposite poles of a pair of bar magnets (the magnets being in the 
same line), and laying the magnets so joined flat upon the needle 
with the poles upon its centre; then having elevated the distant 
extremities of the magnets, so that they may form an angle of 
about two or three degrees with the needle, they are to be drawn 
from the centre of the needle to the extremities, carefully pre- 
serving the same inclination, and having joined the poles of the 
magnets at a distance from the needle, the operation is to be re- 
peated ten or twelve times on each surface. 

‘ That in needles from 5 to 8 inches in length, their weights 
being equal, the directive forces are nearly as the lengths. 

, That the directive force does not depend upon extent of sur- 
face, but in needles of nearly the same length and form is as the 
mass. 

‘ That the deviation of a compass-needle occasioned by the 
attraction of soft iron depends, as Mr. Barlow has advanced, on 
extent of surface, and is wholly independent of the mass, except 
a certain thickness of the iron, amounting to about two-tenths of 


an inch, which is requisite for the complete developement of its 
attractive energy.’ 


Notice respecting a Volcanic Appearance in the Moon. By 
Captain H. Kater, F.R.S.— Sir W. Herschel has recorded, 
in the Philosophical Transactions, an observation of three 
volcanoes which he perceived in the moon on the 19th of 
April, 1787; one of which, as he stated, shewed an actual 
eruption of fire; and from the position which he assigned to 
it, there seems no doubt that it is the same which has now 
been observed by Captain Kater: its position corresponding 
with the spot called Aristarchus. It was first noticed by the 
present author, February 5. 1821, and continued visible dur- 
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ing the 6th and 7th. On the first evening, it had the appear- 
ance of astar of the sixth or seventh magnitude. 
The usual Meteorological Journal closes this part of the 


volume. 





Art. VIII. The Pirate. By the Author of ‘“ Waverley,” “ Kenil- 
worth,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3 Vols. 1/.11s.6d. Boards. Edin- 
burgh, Constable and Co. London, Hurst and Co. 1822, 


71 TitH something of the same feeling of wonder with 

which Macbeth beheld the interminable line of the 
phantom-kings, we greeted the appearance of the present 
volumes: — 


“¢ Why do you shew me this? a fourth ! — start, eyes ! 
What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet? aseventh? [ll see no more; 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Which shews me many more,” — 


If any other than an agreeable sentiment was mingled with 
our surprize at this fresh instance of the extraordinary fecun- 
dity of the author’s genius, it was caused by a dread lest the 
perseverance which he displays in furnishing amusement for 
the public, and employment for the critics, should be the 
means of detracting from that high reputation which he has 
so deservedly acquired; and to deprive him of which nobody 
has the power but himself. Even a considerable time ago, 
we had occasion to notice the dangerous path which the 
gifted writer of the Scotch novels was treading; and the pro- 
gress, which he has since made along it, has only served to 
convince us of the truth of the observations which we then 
ventured to suggest. He had even at that time obtained the 
fullness of universal applause, and a pecuniary remuneration 
which mocked at all former success; and from his future 
attempts we may almost say that he had less to hope than to 
lose. His popularity, which is perhaps unexampled in the 
annals of our literature, ought not to be allowed to desert 
him: but a review of the principles, on which that popularity 
is founded, may, perhaps, shew that such a desertion is not 
impossible. 

It is very evident that with that faculty which is the soul 
of fiction, — the faculty of seizing on the great principles of 
human action, and so combining and disposing them as to 
produce, in the words of Lord Bacon, ‘ a greater variety of 
things, a more perfect order, a more beautiful variety than can 
be any where found in nature,” —the author of the Scotch 
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novels is most eminently endowed. ‘To the existence of this 
power, two of the highest qualities of mind are requisite; viz, 
aecurate and subtle observation, and an imagination of a lofty 
order. By the exertion of the former, the mind becomes 
master of the various springs of human action: but, without 
the assistance of the latter to put those springs in motion, to 
direct and to control them, the most acute powers of ob- 
servation would fail in producing the “ unexpected turns and 
changes” in which the interest of all fictitious narratives must 
principally consist. The existence of these separate powers 
in the mind of one individual pre-supposes the possession of 
the most opposite qualities. The great philosopher, whom 
we have just quoted, has divided human genius into two 
classes ; — “‘ men of distinct heads, cool imaginations, and 
keen application, who easily comprehend the differences of 
things ;”—and ‘ men of warm fancies, elevated thought, and 
wide knowledge, who instantly perceive the resemblance of 
things.” The first class are men of observation, the second 
of imagination; and, as both those qualities are required to 
be united to produce a work of fiction of superlative excel- 
lence, it is not surprizing that such productions are so rarely 
seen. Every reader must perceive that the great defects in 
all fictitious narratives arise from the absence of one or both 
of these powers:~- we are either struck with the want of 
nature and truth in the characters, or shocked by the incon- 
sistency or impossibility of the incidents or the situation of 
the parties. In casting our eyes over a volume of the circu- 
lating trash of the day, we immediately feel that the characters 
ave not true to the common principles of human action, and 
that the part which they are made to play is not even in con- 
formity with the characters themselves. It is scarcely possible 
that we can have any interest in the proceedings of such per- 
sonages ; or, if we have, it is a certain proof that we resemble 
the author in the absence of those qualifications which ought to 
be his essential requisites. The happy union of these powers, 
however, enriched by learning and aided by industry, presents 
that rare instance of successful genius which the author of 
“‘ Waverley” has displayed; and the public, ever ready to 
recognize and reward real merit, has acknowleged his claim 
to that high distinction. His characters have become fixed 
in ovr memories, and ‘ familiar in our mouths ;” he has been 
the delight of the young and the amusement of the old, the 
idol of our drawing-rooms and the favourite of many a happy 
fire-side: while the multiplied streams of his works have 
been to himself, and to others, as rich a source of profit as the 
periodical mundations of the Nile to the parched and wasted 
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plains of Egypt. Let us now inquire whether he may not 
be over-rating his own powers, great and unexampled as 
they are, in pouring forth his fictions with such “ passionate 
prodigality.” 

We observed in our remarks on one of the former of these 
novels, that some of the author’s most encomiastic admirers 
had ventured to compare him with Shakspeare; and we shall 
now advert to one great point of dissimilarity, on which we 
chiefly rest our doubts as to the prudence of this writer in 
making so frequent an appearance before the public. In the 
stupendous imaginative powers which have gained for our 
master-dramatist the dominion over all hearts, this modern 
novelist is evidently and palpably his inferior. Even grant- 
ing that, in accurate and profound observation, the two are 
equally great, yet, in the power of distributing, combining, 
and mingling the passions, and in producing the endless 
changes of character which result from the operation of such 
2 power, the immense distance at which these authors stand 
must be immediately acknowleged. So capacious and co- 
pious was the imagination of Shakspeare, and so endless in 
its variety, that scarcely ever, in the innumerable persons of 
his dramas, are we displeased or fatigued with the repetition 
of the same character: but every one is a class of itself, and 
even his most subordinate persons have all an individual ex- 
istence, which prevents them from being confounded with 
their fellows. In the works of the Scotch novelist, on the 
contrary, it has long been obvious that, although he reproduces 
his actores fabule with all the beauty which distinguished 
their first creation, and places them amid new circumstances 
and in new regions, he fails to endow them with that air of 
originality which distinguishes Bottom the weaver from 
Starveling the tailor, and preserves so peneapeine a barrier 
between Dogberry and Verges, those ‘‘ two foolish officers,” 
though simplicity and ignorance be common to them all. In 
recalling the heroes of Shakspeare’s dramas, it would be 
impossible to draw a parallel between any two of them: but, 
in looking back on the heroes of the present author’s novels, 
where shall we find any essential points in which they differ 
from one another? Let the reader catalogue their names, from 
Edward Waverley down to Mordaunt Mertoun, and then, if 
he can, point out the distinctive peculiarity which separates 
any one of them from the rest of his compeers. It is here 
that the comparative poverty of the author’s imagination is 
most observable. We have no Hamlets and Romeos. The 
qualifications of his heroes are youth, strength, bravery, 
and a buoyant spirit; and their chief merit is that they have 
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learned to love. If such be the case with the heroes, few of 
his readers can have failed to remark how frequently this 
sameness extends to his other personages. ‘That he possesses 
a rich imagination, no man can for a moment doubt, and the 
veins of valuable metal which it contains are apparently ex- 
haustless: but he should bear it in mind that the estimation 
of this shining ore may decrease in proportion to the quantity 
which he brings to market; and that the public taste, which 
is not easily satisfied without variety, will in such case un- 
doubtedly look for * metal more attractive.” 

It is certainly true that, in the works of almost every writer 
of fiction, a considerable resemblance both in characters and 
incidents may be traced. In the antient comedy, indeed, this 
repetition does not seem to have been considered as objection- 
able. A youthful lover and his mistress, a kind or a severe 
father, a crafty slave, and an insidious parasite, furnish 
nearly the while of the dramatis persone in the comedies of 
Terence; while an equal similarity is observed in the action 
and catastrophe of those dramas. ‘The same remark may be 
applied to many of our modern novelists. In what do Tom 
Jones and Joseph Andrews differ, so much as in name and situ- 
ation, — Joseph, however, being the more virtuous man ; and 
would not the conduct of Clarissa Harlowe and Harriett 
Byron have displayed the same perfect propriety, if they had 
exchanged fortunes ? In some instances, indeed, when the 
character has become a favourite with the public, or with the 
author, we have seen it introduced again in its original shape, 
and even with its original appellation ;—it is scarcely necessary 
for us to cite the Falstaff of * Henry the Fourth” and the 
Falstaff of ** The Merry Wives of Windsor.” In the same 
manner, Miss Edgeworth has occasionally indulged herself in 
hg: forwards in her later works some of the characters of 
her earlier stories; and it is impossible not to perceive that 
the Rosamond of “ Patronage,” lively, frank-hearted, and 
full of sensibility, is the same Rosamond who has delighted 
and instructed so many young hearts in ‘ Early Lessons.” 
The admirers of Miss Edgeworth will also recognize in the 
accomplished soldier, Colonel Hungerford, the wooer of one 
of the Lady Pembrokes in “ Patronage ;” the very same in- 
dividual with whom they were acquainted in the ‘* Popular 
Tales” under the name of “ Little Gustavus.” 

Perhaps, therefore, it would not be quite fair to object al- 
together to the re-appearance of this author’s dramatis per- 
sone, under their various alias’s: but we demur to the ex- 
tension of the privilege, when they become more than dis 
recocte, No novelist can be mentioned who has incurred 
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this imputation to the degree to which the author of Waverley 
has risked it, because no one has tempted his fate with the 
same perseverance and industry:—even the voluminous 
Richardson produced only three novels ; merely a fourth part of 
the number which the Scotch novelist has already published. 
It will be well, however, to illustrate our remarks by a refe- 
rence to his works; which, by refreshing the memory of the 
reader, will enable him to perceive that our statements are 
not without foundation. 

We have already mentioned that the heroes of the Waver- 
ley family bear most perceptibly the stamp of their origin ; 
and we think that a resemblance almost as close may be 
traced between the various heroines. Were we inclined to 
indulge in the doctrine of the metempsychosis, we should 
say, that the souls of Flora MacIvor and Rose Bradwardine 
were in the present instance revived in Minna and Brenda 
Troil; and in the same class with the former may be reckoned 
the Rebecca of “ Ivanhoe,” perhaps the most eminently beau- 
tiful of all this artist’s female portraits. Of many of his 
heroines, the mind retains but very slight impressions: 
though we must except from this observation -the simple and 
true-hearted Jeanie Deans, and the vivacious and _ bold- 
spirited Diana Vernon, — the aversion of every lady-reader ; 
and indeed we must say that not in name merely, but in 
character, she bears a great resemblance to no very winning 
personage, the Lady Di Sweepstakes of one of Miss Edge- 
worth’s little tales. In no other instance, however, are the 
extended boundaries of the author’s powers more visible than 
when, calling to his aid the mysterious superstitions and 
legends of his native land, he embodies them in his own 
creations, and gives birth to those wild beings which seem to 
partake in some degree of the existence of another world. 
His most successful effort in this high branch of painting is 
perhaps the picture of Elspeth in ‘ The Antiquary ;” who, 
tottering on the confines of the regions of life and death, 
seems equally to belong to both worlds. ‘There are few of his 
novels in which some character of this class may not be found, 
in the shape of wizard or witch, or fairy or ideot. The effect 
produced by this kind of character, which is not pleasing in 
itself, and in some degree attacks both the understanding and 
the courage of the reader, must necessarily suffer in a conti- 
nued repetition; and we confess that ‘ Norna of the Fitful- 
head,’ who plays such a distinguished part in the present 
volumes, and whose half-insanity induces in her own mind 
and among the simple Zetlanders a belief that she possesses 
supernatural powers, affected us with a feeling very nearly 
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akin to-that of fatigue. The honest Magnus Troil, the first 
Udaller or landed proprietor of Zetland, has been likened to 
our old friend the Baron of Bradwardine; though much infe- 
rior to him in his humanities, and altogether devoid of his 
polished Latinity. In the Udaller’s butler, Eric Scambester, 
we most certainly recognize the spirit which formerly animated 
the frame of Saunders Saunderson, alias Alexander ab Alex- 
andro; and which was afterward a transient guest in the 
body of Caleb Balderstone. When Eric Scambester pro- 
duces the enormous punch-bowl at the Zetland feast, who can 
fail to call to mind the venerable Saunders bearing in his 
hands the blessed bear of Bradwardine. ‘ The Pirate’ him- 
self appears be a younger and more cultivated Dirk Hatter- 
aick. Perhaps the most novel persons in the present 
volumes are Mr. Triptolemus Yellowley and his sister Miss 
Baby, and the poetical musician Claude Halcro ; the tedious- 
ness of all of whom is so naturally described, that it produces 
no inconsiderable degree of fatigue in the reader. As we 
shall very shortly give the principal characters in the author’s 
own words, we shall now make a few observations on the 
fable of this tale. 

None of the former novels of this author have been so 
much imbued with love as the present, where the fate of all 
the parties is governed and directed by that passion. Even 
the fortunes of the elders of the tale are represented as having 
been fashioned by it; and Norna and Basil Mertoun, and the 
stout Udaller himself, are all devoted servants of Cupid. Of 
many of the other Scotch novels, the chief interest depended 
on the shock of arms, or the contentions of rival parties : but 
in ‘the Pirate’ all the leading incidents arise out of the ten- 
der passion. In Minna Troil, the author has painted that 
deep and pure attachment, though ill bestowed, which threw 
such acharm around the character of Rebecca; and in Brenda 
he has described the warm and endearing affection, which 
captivated us so much in Rose Bradwardine. | 

he scene of this tale is laid so far to the north as Zetland; 

and thus the author seems to be repenting of his occasional 
southern excursions, by penetrating still more to “ the Lord 
knows where.” If he continues to travel northward with his 
usual celerity, perhaps we shall have tidings from the North- 
pole long before we receive Captain Parry’s despatches. We 
think, however, that much prudence is manifested in return- 
ing to these bleak and gloomy regions from the tranquil plains 
of England, since the author’s powers of description, which 
are of the most energetic and vivid kind, are never displayed 
to so much advantage as in painting all the sublimer features 
of 
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of natural scenery, the mountains and the cataracts of his 
native land, or the ocean with its perilous rocks and destruc- 
tive tempests. His local knowlege, also, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the manners of the people, all point to the 
north as the true theatre of his genius. Scotland he had 
repeatedly traversed, and had extended his dominion alike 
over the Highland and the Lowland territory: but now, among 
the Zetlanders, he has fortunately discovered a race of people 
who possessed the valuable faculty of talking Scotch, though 
exhibiting other manners and imbued with other superstitions. 
In addition, he has availed himself of some of those rich stores 
of northern literature which are but partially known to the 
English reader; and he has displayed in every part of his 
tale that singularly minute and accurate antiquarian know- 
lege, which has given an air of nature to all his productions, 
In the Prolegomena to his other novels, he has generally 
favoured us with some light and humorous remarks: but in 
the advertisement to ‘The Pirate’ he simply relates an anec- 
dote on which he informs us that the novel is founded, but 
to which in fact it bears only a slight resemblance. We 
think that he has managed the thread of his narrative with 
more art than he usually displays: but, as we do not mean to 
anticipate the curiosity of such of our readers as have not yet 
perused these volumes, we shall not give an analysis of the 
story, and shall rather prefer to extract a few passages which 
contain the liveliest descriptions both of character and sce- 
nery; with such explanations of our own as may serve to 
elucidate the quotations. 

The following portraits of Minna and Brenda Troil are 
beautifully and delicately touched : 


‘ From her mother, Minna inherited the stately form and dark 
eyes, the raven locks and finely-pencilled brows, which shewed 
she was, on one side at least, a stranger to the blood of Thule. 
Her cheek, 


‘ O call it fair, not pale, 


was so slightly and delicately tinged with the rose, that many 
thought the lily had an undue proportion in her complexion. But 
in that predominance of the paler flower, there was nothing sickly 
or languid ; it was the true natural complexion of health, and 
corresponded in a peculiar degree with features which seemed 
calculated to express a contemplative and high-minded character. 
When Minna Troil heard a tale of woe or of injustice, it was 
then her blood rushed to her cheeks, and shewed plainly how 
warm it beat, notwithstanding the generally serious, composed, 
and retiring disposition, which her countenance and demeanour 
seemed to exhibit. If strangers sometimes conceived that these 
fine features were clouded by melancholy, for which her age and 


situation could scarce have given occasion, they were soon satis- 
| fied, 
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fied, upon further acquaintance, that the placid, mild quietude of 
her disposition, and the mental energy of a character which was 
but little interested in ordinary and trivial occurrences, was the 
real cause of her gravity ; and most men, when they knew that her 
melancholy had no ground in real sorrow, and was only the aspir- 
ation of a soul bent on more important objects than those by 
which she was surrounded, might have wished her whatever could 
add to her happiness, but could scarce have desired that, graceful 
as she was in her natural and unaffected seriousness, she should 
change that deportment for one more gay. In short, notwith- 
standing our wish to have avoided that hackneyed simile of an 
angel, we cannot avoid saying there was something in the serious 
beauty of her aspect, in the measured, yet graceful ease of her 
motions, in the music of her voice, and the serene purity of her 
eye, that seemed as if Minna Troil belonged naturally to some 
higher and better sphere, and was only the chance visitant of a 
world that was scarce worthy of her. 

‘ The scarce less beautiful, equally lovely, and equally innocent 
Brenda, was of a complexion as differing from her sister, as they 
differed in character, taste and expression. Her profuse locks 
were of that paly brown which receives from the passing sun- 
beam a tinge of gold, but darkens again when the ray has passed 
from it. Her eye, her mouth, the beautiful row of teeth, which 
in her innocent vivacity were frequently disclosed; the fresh, yet 
not too bright glow of a healthy complexion, tinging a skin like 
the drifted snow, spoke her genuine Scandinavian descent. <A 
fairy form, less tall than that of Minna, but even more finel 
moulded into symmetry — a careless, and aimost childish light 
ness of step —an eye that seemed to look on every object with 
pleasure, from a natural and serene cheerfulness of disposition, 
attracted even more general admiration than the charms of her 
sister, though perhaps that which Minna did excite might be of a 
more intense as well as a more reverential character. 

‘ The dispositions of these lovely sisters were not less different 
than their complexions. In the kindly affections, neither could be 
said to excel the other, so much were they attached to their 
father and to each other. But the cheerfulness of Brenda mixed 
itself with the every-day business of life, and seemed inex- 
haustible in its profusion. The less buoyant spirit of her sister 
appeared to bring to society a contented wish to be interested 
and pleased with what was going forward, but was rather placidly 
carried along with the stream of mirth and pleasure, than dis- 
posed to aid its progress by any efforts of her own. She endured 
mirth, rather than enjoyed it; and the pleasures in which she 
most delighted were those of a graver and more solitary cast. 
The knowledge which is derived from books was beyond her 
reach. Zetland afforded few opportunities, in those days, of 
studying the lessons bequeathed 


: ‘ By dead men to their kind ; 


and Magnus Troil, such as we have described him, was not a per- 
son within whose mansion the means of such knowledge was to be 
acquired, 
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acquired. But the book of nature was before Minna, that noblest 
of volumes, where we are ever called to wonder and to admire, 
even when we cannot understand. The plants of those wild re- 
gions, the shells on the shores, and the long list of feathered clans 
which haunt their cliffs and evries, were as well known to Minna 
Troil as to the most experienced of the fowlers. Her powers of 
observation were wonderful, and little interrupted by other tones 
of feeling. The information which she acquired by habits of 
patient attention were indelibly riveted in a naturally powerful 
memory. She had also a high feeling for the solitary and melan- 
choly grandeur of the scenes in which she was placed. The ocean, 
in all its varied forms of sublimity and terror, the tremendous 
cliffs that resound to the ceaseless roar of the billows, and the 
clang of the sea-fowl, had for Minna a charm in almost every 
state in which the changing seasons exhibited them. With the 
enthusiastic feelings proper to the romantic race from which her 
mother descended, the love of natural objects was to her a pas- 
sion capable of not only occupying, but at times of agitating her 
mind. Scenes upon which her sister looked with a sense of tran- 
sient awe or emotion, which vanished on her return from witness- 
ing them, continued long to fill Minna’s imagination, not only in 
solitude, and in the silence of the night, but in. the hours of 
society. So that sometimes when she sat like a beautiful statue, 
a present member of the domestic circle, her thoughts were far 
absent, wandering on the wild sea-shore, and amongst the yet 
wilder mountains of her native isles. And yet, when recalled to 
conversation, and mingling in it with interest, there were few to 
whom her friends were more indebted for enhancing its enjoy- 
ments; and, dlthough something in her manners claimed defer- 
ence (notwithstanding her early youth) as well as affection, even 
her gay, lovely, and amiable sister was not more generally be- 
loved than the more retired and pensive Minna.’ 


The subsequent bold and impressive sketch of Norna of 
the Fitful-head, who throughout the whole of ‘the Pirate’s’ 
career directs the storm, and influences the fortunes of the 
various characters, will at once remind the reader of Meg 
Merrilies, that more original effort of the author’s genius. 


‘ The woman who pronounced this singular tirade was as striking 
in appearance as extravagantly lofty in her pretensions and in her 
language. She might well have represented on the stage, so far as 
features, voice, and stature were concerned, the Bonduca or 
Boadicea of the Britons, or the sage Velleda, Aurinia, or any 
other fated Pythoness, who ever led to battle a tribe of the ancient 
Goths. Her features were high and well formed, and would have 
been handsome but for the ravages of time, and the effects of ex- 
posure to the severe weather of her country. Age, and perhaps 
sorrow, had quenched, in some degree, the fire of a dark blue eye, 
whose hue almost approached to black, and had sprinkled snow on 
such part of her tresses as had escaped from under her cap, 
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and were dishevelled by the rigour of the storm. Her upper gar- 
ment, which dropped with water, was of a coarse dark coloured 
stuff, called Wadmaral, then much used in the Zétland islands, as 
also in Iceland and Norway. But as she threw this cloak back from 
her shoulders, a short jacket of dark-blue velvet, stamped with 
figures, became visible, and the vest, which corresponded to it, 
was of crimson colour, and embroidered with tarnished silver. Her 
girdle was plaited with silver ornaments, cut into the shape of 
planetary + etch blue apron was embroidered with similar 
devices, and covered a petticoat of crimson cloth. Strong thick 
enduring shoes, of the half-dressed leather of the country, were 
tied with straps like those of the Roman buskins, over her scarlet 
stockings. She wore in her belt an ambiguous looking weapon, 
which might pass for a sacrificing knife or dagger, as the imagin- 
ation of the spectator chose to assign to the wearer the character 
of a priestess or of a sorceress. In her hand she held a staff, squared 
on all sides, and engraved with Runic characters and figures, form- 
ing one of those portable and perpetual calendars which were used 
among the ancient natives of Scandinavia, and which to a super- 
stitious eye might have passed for a divining rod. 

‘ Such were the appearance, features, and attire of Norna of 
the Fitful-head, upon whom many of the inhabitants of the island 
looked with observance, many with fear, and almost all with a sort 
of veneration. Less pregnant circumstances of suspicion would, 
in any other part of Scotland, have exposed her to the investi- 
gation of those cruel inquisitors, who were then often invested with 
the delegated authority of the privy-council, for the purpose of 
persecuting, torturing, and finally consigning to the flames, those 
who were accused of witchcraft or sorcery. But superstitions of 
this nature pass through two stages ere they become entirely ob- 
solete. Those supposed to be possessed of supernatural powers 
are venerated in the éarlier stages of society. As religion and 
knowledge increase, they are first held in hatred and horror, and 
are finally regarded as impostors. Scotland was in the second 
state — the fear of witchcraft was great, and the hatred against 
those suspected of it intense. Zetland was as yet a little world b 
itself, where, among the lower and ruder classes, so much of the 
ancient northern superstition remained, as cherished the original 
veneration for those affecting supernatural knowledge and power 
over the elements, which made a constituent part of the ancient 
Scandinavian creed. At least if the natives of Thule admitted 
that one class of magicians performed their feats by their alliance 
with Satan, they devoutly believed that others dealt with spirits of 
a different and less odious class—the ancient dwarfs, called, in 
Zetland, Trows or Drows, the modern fairies, and so forth. 

‘ Among those who were supposed to be in league with disem- 
bodied spirits, this Norna, descended from, and representative of a 
family which had long pretended to such gifts, was so eminent, 
that the name assigned to her, which signifies one of those fatal 
sisters who weave the web of human fate, had been conferred in 
honour of her supernatural powers. The name by which she had 
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been actually christened was carefully concealed by herself and 
her parents; for to the discovery they superstitiously annexed 
some fatal consequences. In these times, the doubt only occurred 
whether her supposed powers were acquired by lawful means. In 
our days, it would have been questioned whether she was an im- 
postor, or whether her imagination was so deeply impressed with 
the mysteries of her supposed art, that she might be in some de- 
gree a believer in her own pretensions to supernatural knowledge. 
Certain it is, that she performed her part with such undoubting 
confidence, and such striking dignity of look and action, and 
evinced, at the same time, such strength of language, and such 
energy of purpose, that it would have been difficult for the 
greatest sceptic to have doubted the reality of her enthusiasm, 
though he might smile at the pretensions to which it gave rise.’ 


We must now give a specimen of the author’s powers of 
scenic description; and nothing in ‘ the Pirate’ is finer than 
the picture of the antient church of Saint Ninian’s, with the 
wild landscape around it. 


‘ The ruinous church of Saint Ninian’s had, in its time, enjoyed 
great celebrity ; for that mighty system of superstition, which 
spread its roots over all Europe, had not failed to extend them 
even to this remote archipelago, and Zetland had, in.the Catholic 
times, her saints, her shrines, and her reliques, which, though 
little known elsewhere, attracted the homage and commanded the 
observance of the simple inhabitants of Thule. Their devotion to 
this church of Saint Ninian, or, as he was provincially termed, 
Saint Ringan, situated, as the edifice was, close to the sea-beach, 
and serving, in many points, as a landmark to their boats, was 
particularly obstinate, and was connected with so much supersti- 
tious ceremonial and credulity, that the reformed clergy thought 
it best, by an order of the church courts, to prohibit all spiritual 
service within its walls, as tending to foster the rooted faith of the 
simple and rude people around in saint-worship, and other errone- 
ous doctrines of the Romish church. 

‘¢ After the church of Saint Ninian’s had been thus denounced 
as a seat of idolatry, and desecrated of course, the public worshi 
was transferred to another church; and the roof, with its lead and 
its rafters, having been stripped from the little rude old Gothic 
building, it was left in the wilderness to the mercy of the elements. 
The fury of the uncontrouled winds, which howled along an ex- 
posed space of shifting sands, (for the soil resembled that which 
we have described at Jarlshoff,) very soon choked up nave and 
aisle; and on the north-west side, which was chiefly exposed to 
the wind, hid the outside walls more than half way upwards with 
mounds of drifted sand, over which the gable-ends of the building, 
with the little belfrey, which was built above its nave, arose in 
ragged and shattered nakedness of ruin. 

‘ Yet, deserted as it was, the kirk of Saint Ringan’s still re- 
tained some semblance of the ancient homage formerly rendered 
there. The rude and ignorant fishermen of Dunrossness observed 
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a practice, of which they themselves had well nigh forgot the 
origin, and from which the Protestant clergy in vain endeavoured 
to deter them. — When their boats were in extreme peril, it was 
common amongst them to propose to vow an awmous, as they 
termed it, that is, an alms, to Saint Ringan; and when the danger 
was over, they never failed to absolve themselves of their vow, by 
coming singly and secretly te the old church, and putting off their 
shoes and stockings at the entrance of the church-yard, walking 
thrice around the ruins, observing that they did so in the course 
of the sun. When the circuit was accomplished for the third 
time, the votary dropped his offering, usually a small silver coin, 
through the mullions of a lanceolated window, which opened into 
a side isle, and then retired, avoiding carefully to look behind him 
till he was beyond the precincts which had once been hallowed 
ground ; for it was believed that the skeleton of the saint received 
the offering in his bony hand, and shewed his ghastly death’s head 
at the window into which it was thrown. 

‘ Indeed, the scene was rendered more appalling to weak and 
ignorant minds, because the same stormy and eddying winds 
which, on the one side of the church, threatened to bury the ruins 
with sand, and had, in fact, heaped it up in huge quantities, so as 
almost to hide the side-wall with its buttresses, seemed bent on 
uncovering the graves of those who had been laid to their long 
rest on the south-eastern quarter; and, after an unusually hard 
gale, the coffins, and sometimes the very corpses, of those who 
had been interred without the usual cearments, were discovered, 
in a ghastly manner, to the eyes of the living. 

‘ It was to this desolated place of worship that the elder Mertoun 


now proceeded, though without any of those religious or super- — 


stitious purposes with which the church of Saint Ringan’s was 
usually approached. He was totally without the superstitious 
fears of the country, — nay, from the sequestered and sullen man- 
ner in which he lived, withdrawing himself from human society, 
even when assembled for worship, it was currently believed that 
he erred on the more fatal side, and believed rather too little than 
too much of that which the church receives. 

‘ As he entered the little bay on the shore, and almost on the 
beach of which the ruins are situated, he could not help pausing 
for an instant, and becoming sensible that the scene, as calculated 
to operate on human feelings, had been selected with much judg- 
ment as the scite of a religious house. — In front lay the sea, into 
which two head-lands, which formed the extremities of the bay, 
projected their gigantic causeways of dark and sable rocks, on the 
ledges of which the gulls, scouries, and other sea-fowl, appeared 
like flakes of snow; while, upon the lower ranges of the cliff, 
stood whole lines of cormorants, drawn up alongside of each other, 
like soldiers in their battle-array, and other living thing was iim 
none to see. The sea, although not in a tempestuous state, was 
disturbed enough to rush on these capes with a sound like distant 
thunder, and the billows, which rose in sheets of foam half way u 
these sable rocks, formed a contrast of colouring equally striking 
and awful. . 


‘ Betwixt 
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‘¢ Betwixt the extremities, or capes, of these projecting head- 
lands, there rolled, on the day when Mertoun visited the scene, 
a deep and dense aggregation of clouds, through which no human 
eye could penetrate, and which, bounding the vision, and ex- 
cluding all view of the distant ocean, rendered it no unapt re- 
presentation of the sea in the Vision of Mirza, whose extent was 
concealed by vapours and clouds and storms. The ground, rising 
steeply from the sea-beach, permitted no view into the interior of 
the country, and seemed a scene of irretrievable barrenness, where 
scrubby and stunted heath, intermixed with the long bent, or 
coarse grass, which first covers sandy soils, were the only vege- 
tables that could be seen. Upon a natural elevation, which rose 
above the beach in the very bottom of the bay, and receded a 
little from the sea, so as to be without reach of the waves, arose 
the half-buried ruin which we have already described, surrounded 
by a wasted, half-ruinous, and mouldering wall, which, breached 
in several places, served still to divide the precincts of the ceme- 
tery. The mariners, who were driven by accident into this solitary 
bay, pretended that the church was occasionally observed to be 
full of lights, and, from that circumstance, were used to prophesy 
shipwrecks and deaths by sea.’ * 


Of the poetry in these volumes, much needs not be said, 
for they contain none of supereminent merit. Most of the 
pieces are imitations of the old Scandinavian poetry, with the 
style of which Mr. Herbert has enabled the English public 





* How fond the author is of representing the effects of super- 
stition on strong minds is visible in the character of Minna Troil ; 
and he has probably, at some time of his life, been sensible of its 
power over his own feelings and reason. The following passage 
from the life of Dryden by Walter Scott, Esq. contains the secret 
germ of many of his finest creations. 

‘¢ Those superstitions, sciences, and pursuits, which would by 
mystic rites, doctrines, and inferences, connect us with the in- 
visible world of spirits, or guide our daring researches to a know- 
ledge of future events, are indeed usually found to cow, crush, 
and utterly stupify understandings of a lower rank; but if the 
mind of a man of acute powers, and warm fancy, becomes slightly 
imbued with the visionary feelings excited by such studies, their 
obscure and undefined influence is even found to aid the sublimity 
of his ideas, and to give that sombre and serious effect which /e 
can never produce, who does not himself feel the awe which it is 
his object to excite. The influence of such a mystic creed is 
often felt where the cause is concealed; for the habits thus ac- 
quired are not confined to their own sphere of belief, but gra- 
dually extend themselves over every adjacent province; and 
perhaps we may not go too far in believing, that he who has 
felt their impression, though only in one branch of faith becomes 
fitted to describe, with an air of reality and interest,’ not only 
yeoeny subjects but superstitions altogether opposite to his own.” 

« JUD. 
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to make some acquaintance, through his ‘ Select Icelandic 
Poetry.” 
We giveNorna’s ‘ Song of the Reim-kennar’ as a fair speci- 
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men, which the author informs us is ‘ a free translation.’ 


Stern eagle of the far north-west, 

Thou that bearest in thy grasp the thunderbolt, 

Thou whose rushing pinions stir ocean to madness, 

Thou the destroyer of herds, thou the scatterer of navies, 

Amidst the scream of thy rage, 

Amidst the rushing of thy onward wings, 

Though thy scream be loud as the cry of a perishing nation, 

Though the rushing of thy wings be like the roar of ten thou- 
sand waves, | 

Yet hear, in thine ire and thy haste, 

Hear thou the voice of the Reim-kennar. 


Thou hast met the pine-trees of Drontheim, 

Their dark-green heads lie prostrate beside their uprooted 
stems ; . 

Thou hast met the rider of the ocean, 

The tall, the strong bark of the fearless rover, 

And she has struck to thee the topsail 

That she had not veil’d to a royal armada ; 

Thou hast met the tower that bears its crest among the clouds, 

The battled massive tower of the Jarl of former days, 





‘And the cope-stone of the turret 


Is lying upon its hospitable hearth ; 
But thou too shalt stoop, proud compeller of clouds, , 
When thou hearest the voice of the Reim-kennar. 


There are verses that can stop the stag in the forest, 

Ay, and when the dark-coloured dog is opening on his track ; 

There are verses can make the wild hawk pause on the wing, 

Like the falcon that wears the hood and the jesses, | 
And who knows the shrill whistle of the fowler ; 
Thou who canst mock at the scream of the drowning mariner, 
And the crash of the ravaged forest, 

And the groan of the overwhelmed crowds, 

When the church hath fallen in the moment of prayer, 

There are sounds which thou also must list, 

When they are chaunted by the voice of the Reim-kennar. 


Enough of woe hast thou wrought on the ocean, 

The widows wring their hands on the beach ; 

Enough of woe hast thou wrought on the land, 

The husbandman folds his arms in despair : 

Cease thou the waving of thy pinions, 

Let the ocean repose in her dark strength ; 

Cease thou the flashing of thine eye, 

Let the thunderbolt sleep in the armoury of Odin; 

Be thou still at my bidding, viewless racer of the north 
western heaven, 

Sleep thou at the voice of Norna the Reim-kennar.” ’. 


A few 
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A few songs occur, in a different style, from which we 
select these light and beautiful verses : 


« « Love wakes and weeps 
While Beauty sleeps! 
O for Music’s softest numbers, 
To prompt a theme, 
For Beauty’s dream, 
Soft as the pillow of her slumbers. 


‘ « Through groves of palm 
Sigh gales of balm, 

Fire-flies on the air are wheeling ; 
While through the gloom 
Comes soft perfume, 

The distant beds of flowers revealing. 

‘ « OQ wake and live, 
No dream can give 

A shadow’d bliss, the real excelling ; 

No longer sleep, 
From lattice peep, 

And list the tale that Love is telling.” ’ 

We have remarked several instances of the same careless- 
ness of style, and deviation from grammar, (such as ‘scarce’ 
for scarcely, passim,) which are observable in all the works ot 
this author, and which serve very strongly to point him out. 
A few palpable Scoticisms may also be noticed, which proceed 
from the writer’s own mouth. We may mention the instance 
at p. 50. vol. iii., ff the Udaller repeated his enquiries at 
Halcro, and more particularly a¢ the factor :? — but, when 
we remember the many high and singular beauties of these 
productions, blemishes like these 





*‘ pass by us like the summer-wind 
Which we regard not.” 








Art. IX. Sardanapalus, a Tragedy. The Two Foscari, a Tra- 
gedy. Cain, a Mystery. By Lord Byron. Svo. pp. 439. 
15s. Boards. Murray. 1821. 


T= unitics of action, time, and place, in dramatic writing, 
and of action principally in the composition of epic 
poetry, have been the subject of discussion, and of legislation, 
from the days of Aristotle to those of Dacier and Bossu: but 
in modern times they have not with us been generally ob- 
served in the drama, though among our Gallic neighbours their 
greatest authors have obeyed them, and they are at this time 
prevalent on the scenic boards. Our immortal Shakspeare 
has been notoriously regardless of the laws of time and place : 
G2 yet 
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yet who that witnesses:-the charms of his plays when well 
performed, or that has feelings to be touched or taste to be 
delighted with the perusal of them, can coldly examine into 
these points of probability or verisimilitude ? Against: such 
restrictive laws, indeed, we have the powerful judgment of 
our great critic on our great bard: who, in the preface to his 
edition of Shakspeare, declares that a full examination of 
them will shew that, as they respect ¢éme and place, they do not 
deserve the veneration which has been allotted to them, and 
that they cramp the exertions of the poet more than they 
gratify the judgment of the reader or the spectator. They 
may, he says, occasionally conduce to our satisfaction, but 
are not requisite to the formation of a just drama, and should 
always be disregarded in favour of the higher beauties of 
variety and instruction; beauties which, we need scarcely 
add, are obtained by copying nature in her diversified forms, 
and presenting numerous lessons in the exhibition of ‘* many- 
coloured life,” in all countries and ages. 

In the face of this judgment of Dr. Johnson, * not dog- 
matically but deliberately written,’ Lord Byron avows his 
predilection for the unities, and composes dramas with the 
observance of them; and in spite of his late failure, as we 
may call it, in the play of Faliero, Doge of Venice, he is again 
a candidate for the favours of Melpomene, even in again 
choosing a doge of Venice for his hero. That he will gam diqun | 
new proselytes to the restrictive powers may be questioned, 
even if his own success under their bondage be admitted : 
but that his boldness in renewing his courtship of the tragic 
muse has been rewarded by her inspirations, we think few 
who read the plays before us will doubt. We are indeed dis- 
posed to assert that, as compositions, they will not only add 
materially to his fame with those who have long been accus- 
tomed to delight in him, but will attract from those, who have 
hitherto bestowed on him only measured approbation, a much 
higher testimony, te the vigour of his dialogue and the ferti- 
lity of his imagtation. On other points, to which we shall 
yet have to allude, a different judgment must be delivered. 

We shall now direct our observations to the tragedy which 
stands foremost in order. 

The history of the last Assyrian monarch is not free from 
doubt and obscurity; and it has even been supposed that 
there were two kings who, bearing the name of Sardanapalus, | 
have been confounded together: he who has been rendered 
notorious by effeminacy, voluptuousness, and crime, being 
succeeded by another who bravely but unsuccessfully defend- | 
ed his throne from the attack of Arbaces the Mede, and in the | 
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hour of defeat made a frightfully noble funereal pile of his 
palace, his archives, his treasures, his concubines, and him- 
self. This hypothesis was countenanced-by the able authors 
of “ The Universal History :” but it does not appear that it 
can be well supported; and the plea of probability on which 
it is founded, or rather the asserted zmprobability that the 
effeminate voluptuary could be the determined warrior when 
danger impelled him, and the desperate self-immolator when 
hope deserted him, seems by no means strong enough to 
maintain the supposition. Diodorus Siculus is the writer 
who most amply relates this portion of history, and he says 
nothing to excite the conjecture; nor does either Herodotus 
or Arrian, who indeed speak but partially and incidentallyof 
Sardanapalus. * Lord Byron professes to follow the account 
of Diodorus; ¢ reducing it, however,’ he says, ‘tosuch dra- 
matic regularity as I best could, and trying to approach the 
unities. I therefore suppose the rebellion to explode and 
succeed in one day by a sudden conspiracy, instead of the 
long war of the history.’ Unity of ¢ime is thus preserved ; 
as is that of place, by the scene being confined to the palace 
of Nineveh throughout the play; and the action is equally 
single, with regard to the plot.—In some other respects, 
however, Lord Byron has deviated from the historian : he has 
introduced the Queen of Sardanapalus, and ‘ her wrongs,’ 
whom Diodorus mentions only when he states that the King 
gave the command of his camp to Salamenes “his wife’s bro- 
ther+;” he has also drawn a much less unfavourable portrait of 
his hero altogether, and has wholly excluded (with moral pro- 
priety, no doubt,) any exhibition of his grosser vices: while, in 
the catastrophe, his Lordship’s good taste and judgment have 
led him to avoid the shock of contemplating the sacrifice of 
many victims, and to concentrate the interest and effect by 
presenting only the immolation of the monarch and his fa- 
vourite concubine, who will not quit him. Indeed, true to the 
feeling of humanity here so pervadingly a to him, he 





* Arrian, however, records the story (metaphorically expressed, 
no doubt,) of the building of the two cities Anchialus and Tarsus 
by Sardanapalus in one day, and gives the verses composed by 
the monarch on the occasion, which Lord Byron puts into the 
mouth of Salamenes in his taunting speech to the King, p. 20. 
Laplavaimors, 6’Avanwdapabou mais, “Ayxindoy nae Tapoey év Hire pa pase 
sbelualo. Sv de o& Eeve, CoOse, ude wive, nas maile, aor aha ta avOpamiva 
éux ovia sovlov abia. (Arrian, book ii.) 

+ The historian states that the King sent his children for safety 
to Paph!agonia, but says nothing of their mother. 
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provides for the safety of all the inmates of the palace, when 
he finds that his own doom is sealed. 

Lord Byron does not call this play an /istorical tragedy, 
(which epithet he has affixed to ‘ The Two Foscari,’) probably 
on account of the deviations from record which he is aware of 
having committed ; and perhaps, therefore, he will object to 
any remarks on it which are founded on its infidelity to his- 
tory. Yet we cannot refrain from observing that, as he does 
not seem warranted by fact, we do not perceive why it was 
desirable to give so many amiable traits to the character of 
Sardanapalus, whom he still places before us as a thorough 
voluptuary ; and whom Diodorus, (his authority,) and Athen- 
ceus, and Justin, and still more Dio Cocceianus, have repre- 
sented in the most odious colours, which have not been 
softened into a paler hue by any portion of the concurrent 
streams of history. We will not quote the broad description 
of Diodorus, but may refer the learned reader to book ii. 78. 
(Wesseling, vol.i. p. 136. folio edit. 1746.) — How does the 
great Roman satirist also speak of him ? 





*¢ et potiores 

Herculis erumnas credat, sevosque labores, 

Et Venere, et coenis, et plumis Sardanapali.” 

Juv. Sat. x. 363. 


Since thus it is, however, that his Lordship will not paint 
his hero as a monster, * nulld virtute redemptum a vitiis,” we 
must now view him as we here find him: endued with un- 
yielding bravery, with a gay and heroic confidence in those 
around him which is very winning, and with a spirit of uni- 
versal humanity and benevolence which must be pleasing alike 
to the sensitive and the reflecting mind. It must be allowed 
also that these traits are skilfully adapted to their owner, and 
flow with ease into his prevailing temperament. 

The play opens with a soliloquy from Prince Salamenes *, 
characterizing the monarch, and intimating his danger from 
rebellion: in th@f€ourse of which Sardanapalus enters, with 
his favourite Ionian Myrrha and train, ordering a banquet 
for the evening. A most spirited dialogue ensues between 
the Prince and the King: the former endeavouring to awaken 
the latter from his luxurious lethargy, and the sovereign bear- 
ing his reproaches with temper, while he rejects his apprehen- 
sions with intrepid hilarity. Every speech in the colloquy 
displays almost epigrammatic pith and point; and, indeed, 








* Lord Byron writes this name Saleménes, instead of Salaménes. 
(SocAcsprévnc.) 
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this is a feature which particularly animates all the plays be- 
fore us. We shall extract some detached parts. 

Salamenes having rebuked Myrrha till the King observes 
her to be in tears, the former exclaims: 


‘ Let them flow on; she weeps for more than one, 
And is herself the cause of bitterer tears. 

‘ Sardan. Cursed be he who caused those tears to flow! 

‘ Salem. Curse not thyself — millions do that already. 

‘ Sardan. Thou dost forget thee: make me not remember 
{ am a monarch. 

‘ Salem. Would thou couldst ! 

¢ Myrrha. . My sovereign, 
I pray, and thou too, prince, permit my absence. 

‘ Sardan. Since it must be so, and this churl has check’d 


Thy gentle spirit, go ; but recollect 
That we must forthwith meet: I'd rather lose 


An empire than thy presence. [Exit Myrrha. 
‘ Salem. It may be, 

Thou wilt lose both, and both for ever! 
‘ Sardan. Brother, 


I can at least command myself, who listen 
To language such as this; yet urge me not 


Beyond my easy nature. 
* Salem. Tis beyond 


That easy, far too easy, idle nature, 
Which I would urge thee. Oh that I could rouse thee ! 


Though ’twere against myself. 


* Sardan. By the god Baal! 
The man would make me tyrant. 
‘ Salem. So thou art. 


Thinkst thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains ? The despotism of vice — 
The weakness and the wickedness of luxury — 
The negligence — the apathy — the evils 
Of sensual sloth — produce ten thousand tyrants, 
Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 
The worst acts of one energetic master, 
However harsh and hard in his own bearing. 
The false and fond examples of thy lusts 
Corrupt no less than they oppress, and sap 
In the same moment all thy pageant power 
And those who should sustain it; so that whether 
A foreign foe invade, or civil broil 
Distract within, both will alike prove fatal: 
The first thy subjects have no heart to conquer ; 
The last they rather would assist than vanquish. 
‘ Sardan. Why what makes thee the mouth-piece of the people? 
‘ Salem. Forgiveness of the queen my sister’s wrongs ; 
A natural love unto my infant nephews ; 
Faith to the king, a faith he may need shortly, 
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In more than words ; respect for Nimrod’s line ; 
Also, another thing thou knowest not. 
‘ Sardan. What’s that ? 


‘ Salem. To thee an unknown word. . 
‘ Sardan. Yet speak it, 
I love to learn. 
‘ Salem. Virtue. 
| ‘ Sardan. Not know the word! 
it Never was word yet wrung so in my ears — 


Worse than the rabble’s shout, or splitting trumpet ; 
I’ve heard thy sister talk of nothing else. 
© Salem. To change the irksome theme, then, hear of vice. 
‘ Sardan. From whom? 
¢ Salem. Even from the winds, if thou couldst listen 
Unto the echoes of the nation’s voice. 
‘ Sardan. Come, I’m indulgent as thou knowest, patient 
As thou hast often proved — speak out, what moves thee ? 
‘ Salem. ‘Thy peril. 
‘ Sardan. Say on. 
‘ Salem. Thus, then: all the nations, 
For they are many, whom thy father left 
In heritage, are loud in wrath against thee. 
‘ Sardan. ‘Gainst me! What would the slaves ? 


‘ Salem. A king. 
©‘ Sardan. And what 
Am I then ? 


‘ Salem. In their eyes a nothing; but 
In mine a man who might be something still. 

‘ Sardan. The railing drunkards! why, what would they have ? 
Have they not peace and plenty ? 


© Salem. Of the first, 
More than is glorious ; of the last, far less 
Than the King recks of’ — — — — — — 


‘ I only echo thee the voice of empires, 
Which he who long neglects not long will govern. 

‘ Sardan. ‘The ungrateful and ungracious slaves ! they murmur 
Because I have not shed their blood, nor led them 
To dry into the desert’s dust by myriads, 
Or whiten with their bones the banks of Ganges ; 
Nor decimated them with savage laws, 
Nor sweated them to build up pyramids, 
Or Babylonian walls. 

‘ Salem. Yet these are trophies 
More worthy of a people and their prince 
Than songs, and lutes, and feasts, and concubines, 
And lavish’d treasures, and contemned virtues.— — — — 

‘ Sardan. Oh, thou wouldst have me doubtless set up edicts — 
‘¢ Obey the king — contribute to his treasure — 
Recruit his phalanx — spill your blood at bidding — 
Fall down and worship, or get up and toil.” 
Or thus : — “ Sardanapalus on this spot 
Slew fifty thousand of his enemies. 

These 
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These are their sepulchres, and this his trophy.” 
I leave such things to conquerors ; enough 
For me, if I can make my subjects feel 
The weight of human misery less, and glide 
Ungroaning to the tomb ; I take no licence 
Which I deny to them. We all are men. 
‘ Salem. Thy sires have been revered as Gods —— 
“ ¢ Sardan. In dust 
And death, where they are neither gods nor men. 
Talk not of such to me! the worms are gods ; 
At least they banqueted upon your gods, 
And died for lack of farther nutriment. 
Those gods were merely men ; look to their issue — 
I feel a thousand mortal things about me, 
But nothing godlike, unless it may be 
The thing which you condemn, a disposition 
To love and to be merciful, to pardon 
The follies of my species, and (that’s human) 
To be indulgent to my own.’ 


The Prince then apprizes the monarch of the lurking con- 
spiracy, and having roused him at length to talk of his armour, 
sword, and javelin, though in a jocose strain, Salamenes 
asks, ‘ If need be, wilt thou wear them ?” 


‘ Sardan. Will I not ? * 
Oh ! if it must be so, and these rash slaves 
Will not be ruled with less, I'll use the sword 
Till they shall wish it turn’d into a distaff. 

‘ Salem. They say, thy sceptre’s turn’d to that already. 

‘ Sardan. That’s false; but let them say so: the old Greeks, 
Of whom our captives often sing, related 
The same of them chief hero, Hercules, 

Because he loved a Lydian queen: thou seest 
The populace of all the nations seize 
Each calumny they can to sink their sovereigns. 

‘ Salem. They did not speak thus of thy fathers. 

‘ Sardan. No ; 
They dared not. They were kept to toil and combat, 
And never changed their chains but for their armour : 
Now they have peace and pastime, and the licence 
To revel and to rail; it irks me not. 

I would not give the smile of one fair girl 

For all the popular breath that e’er divided 

A name for nothing. What are the rank tongues 
Of this vile herd, grown insolent with feeding, 
That I should prize their noisy praise, or dread 
Their noisome clamour ? 

‘ Salem. You have said they are men ; 
As such their hearts are something. 





* ‘This phrase is repeated on a similar occasion, p. 85. 
© Sardan. 
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‘ Sardan. So my dogs’ are ; 
And better, as more faithful : — but, proceed : 
Thou hast my signet : — since they are tumultuous, 
Let them be temper’d, yet not roughly, till 
Necessity enforce it. I hate all pain, 

Given or received ; we have enough within us, 
The meanest vassal as the loftiest monarch, 

Not to add to each other’s natural burthen 

Of mortal misery, but rather lessen, 

By mild reciprocal alleviation, 

The fatal penalties imposed on life ; 

But this they know not, or they will not know. 

I have, by Baal! done all I could to soothe them : 
I made no wars, I added no new imposts, 

I interfered not with their civic lives, 

I let them pass their days as best might suit them, 
Passing my own as suited me.’ — ‘ Ne’er 

Was man who more desired to rule in peace 

The peaceful only ; if they rouse me, better 

They had conjured up stern Nimrod from his ashes, 
“ The mighty hunter.” I will turn these realms 
To one wide desert chase of brutes, who were, 

But would no more, by their own choice, be human. 
What they have found me, they belie; that which 
They yet may find me — shall defy their wish 

To speak it worse ; and let them thank themselves. 

‘ Salem. Then thou at last canst feel ? 

‘ Sardan. Feel! who feels not 
Ingratitude ? 

« Salem. I will not pause to answer 
With words, but deeds. Keep thou awake that energy 
Which sleeps at times, but is not dead within thee, 
And thou may’st yet be glorious in thy reign, 

As powerful in thy realm. Farewell !’ 


Sardanapalus then sends for Myrrha; and she also, aware 
of the plotted rebellion, tells him that his crown and life are 
both in danger of being lost. 


‘ Sardan. Lost !— why, who is the aspiring chief who dared 
Assume to win them? 

‘ Myrrha. Who is he should dread 
To try so much? When he who is their ruler 
Forgets himself, will they remember him ? 

‘ Sardan. Myrrha! 

‘ Myrrha. Frown not upon me: you have smiled 
Too often on me not to make those frowns 
Bitterer to bear than any punishment 
Which they may augur. — King, I am your subject ! 
Master, I am your slave! Man, I have loved you! — 
Loved you, I know not by what fatal weakness, 
Although a Greek, and born a foe to monarchs — 
A slave, and hating fetters — an Ionian, 
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And, therefore, when I love a stranger, more 
Degraded by that passion than by chains ! 
Still I have loved you. — If that love were strong 
Enough to overcome all former nature, 
Shall it not claim the privilege to save you ? 
‘ Sardan. Save me, my beauty! Thou art very fair, 
And what I seek of thee is love — not safety. 
‘ Myrrha. And without love where dwells security ? 
‘ Sardan. I speak of woman’s love. 
* Myrrha. The very first 
Of human life must spring from woman's breast, 
Your first small words are taught you from her lips, 
Your first tears quench’d by her, and your last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a woman's hearing, 
When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 
Of watching the last hour of him who led them. 
‘ Sardan. My eloquent Ionian! thou speak’st music, 
The very chorus of the tragic song 
I have heard thee talk of as the favourite pastime 


‘ Myrrha. A king of feasts, and flowers, and wine, and revel, 
And love, and mirth, was never king of glory. 
‘ Sardan. Glory! what’s that ? 


© Myrrha. Ask of the gods thy fathers. 
‘ Sardan. They cannot answer; when the priests speak for 
them, 


’Tis for some small addition to the temple. 
‘ Myrrha. Look to the annals of thine empire’s founders. 
‘ Sardan. They are so blotted o’er with blood, I cannot. 
But what wouldst have ? the empire has been founded. 
I cannot go on multiplying empires. 
‘ Myrrha. Preserve thine own. 
‘ Sardan. At least I will enjoy it.’ 


The character of Myrrha is drawn throughout with great 
beauty, spirit, and interest: exhibiting at once a model of 
love and tenderness, of patriotic spirit and personal bravery. 
From the first successful attack on the rebels, the King 
returns wounded, and comes in with Myrrha and others ; 
when he asks Salamenes, 


‘ Know’st thou, my brother, where I lighted on 
This minion ? 


* Salem. Herding with the other females, 
Like frightened antelopes. 
‘ Sardan. No: like the dam 


Of the young lion, femininely raging, 
(And femininely meaneth furiously, 
Because all passions in excess are female,) 
Against the hunter flying with her cub, 
She urged on with her voice and gesture, and 
Her-floating hair and flashing eyes, the soldiers 
In the pursuit. 
‘ Salem. 
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‘ Salem. Indeed ! 

‘ Sardan. You see, this night 
Made warriors of more than me. I paused 
To look upon her, and her kindled cheek ; 
Her large black eyes, that flash’d through her long hair 
As it stream’d o’er her; her blue veins that rose 
Along her most transparent brow ; her nostril 
Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart ; her voice that clove through all the din, 
As a lute’s pierceth through the cymbal’s clash, 
Jarr’d but not drown’d by the loud brattling ; her 
Waved arms, more dazzling with their own born whiteness 
Than the steel her hand held, which she caught up 
From a dead soldier’s grasp; all these things made 
Her seem unto the troops a prophetess 
Of Victory, or Victory herself, 
Come down to hail us hers.’ 


The extreme affection, which the King bears towards her, 
is not only displayed at all times, but is occasionally ex- 
pressed with delightful felicity. For example, when on 
account of his wound, he is about to quit the stage, 
she desires him to lean on her, and he replies, * Yes, love ! 
but not from pain.” Could six monosyllables in our lan- 
guage, or in any, more impressively convey at the same mo- 
ment a sentiment of tenderness and of heroism ? — The con- 
cluding scene is admirable, and Myrrha’s love and firmness, 
lighting for him the funereal pile and then leaping on it to 
share it with him, give (too truly) the last finish to her beau- 
tiful portrait. — The author manifests a like pregnancy of 
meaning, in brief terms, when Salamenes forces away his 
sister, the Queen, from her interview with the monarch in his 
hour of danger, and she says, § What, shall he die alone ? — 
I live alone?’ to which the Prince answers, ‘ He shall not die 
alone ; but lonely you have lived for years.’ 

Again, when Sardanapalus, finally beaten back into his 
palace, asks Pania, 


‘ Do the soldiers keep their hearts up? 
‘ Pania. Sire ? 
‘ Sardan. I’m answered! When a king asks twice, and has 
A question as an answer to Ais question, 
It is a portent. What! they are dishearten’d ? 
‘ Pania. The death of Salemenes, and the shouts 
Of the exulting rebels on his fall, 
Have made them 
‘ Sardan. Rage —not droop — it should have been. 
We'll find the means to rouse them.’ 





To the episode of Zarina the Queen, and ‘ her wrongs,’ 
we have already alluded as not resting (we believe) en any 


statement 
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statement of the historians: but it is well managed, wherever 
it is introduced; and the interview just mentioned gives 
occasion to some excellent touches. ‘The King having told 
her that he believes ‘ his annals draw unto their close,’ but 
that their end shall be like their beginning, memorable, she 


makes this reply : 


‘ Yet be not rash —be careful of your life, 
Live but for those who love. 

* Sardan. And who are they ? 
A slave, who loves from passion — I'll not say 
Ambition — she has seen thrones shake, and loves ; 
A few friends, who have revell’d till we are 
As one, for they are nothing if I fall; 

A brother I have injured — children whom 
I have neglected, and a spouse 





‘ Zarina. Who loves. 
‘ Sardan. And pardons ? 
Zarina. I have never thought of this, 


And cannot pardon till I have condemn’‘d. 

‘ Sardan. My wife! 

‘ Zarina. Now blessings on thee for that word ! 
I never thought to hear it more — from thee.’-— 

‘ Sardan. Go, then. If e’er we meet again, perhaps 
I may be worthier of you — and, if not, 
Remember that my faults, though not atoned for, 
Are ended. Yet, I dread thy nature will 
Grieve more about the blighted name and ashes 
Which once were mightiest in Assyria — than 
But I grow womanish again, and must not ; 
I must learn sternness now. My sins have all 
Been of the softer order hide thy tears — 
I do not bid thee not to shed them — ’twere 
Easier to stop Euphrates at its source 
Than one tear of a true and tender heart — 
But let me not behold them ; they unman me 
Here when I had re-mann’d myself.’ 








Prince Salamenes has in some degree spoken for himself 
in our pages. He is an elevated stern character, true to his 
sovereign and his own feelings, and is ably sustained. 

We have not time to dilate on the conspirators, Arbaces 
and Beleses, but let not the reader suppose that they appear 
with insignificance in the play itself. ‘The part which they 
have to perform is far from immaterial, and they are drawn 
with sufficient prominence and fidelity. 

To the termination of the drama we have already alluded, 
and it is time for ws to close, and say, Such is this noble 
tragedy ; which, as the sole produce of any pen, would give 
celebrity to the hand that guided it. Excepting as betore 

— excepted, 
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excepted, historically, Sardanapalus is delineated in a manner 
that deserves high praise, and manifests eminent skill; the 
stain of his follies, for here they are scarcely more, being almost 
obliterated by his graces, his talents, his heroism, and his 
kindness, which are mellowed into each other so as to produce 
general harmony, contrasted only by the faults which serve 
but to shew them off with the requisite shade. So far, indeed, 
the representation is rendered strictly moral, that a sense of 
past errors and a determination to redeem them are made 
evident before the close of the play, and set forth as promises 
for the future, if life be prolonged. 

“6 Ubi plura nitent,” &c.: — but some careless lines occur, 
and they too often end with an insignificant word, an adjec- 
tive, a preposition, or a conjunction. The rude contradiction, 
‘’Tis false,’ strikes too frequently on the ear; and once the 


monarch descends to say, * They lie..—P. 61. * I have no call for ~ 


either’ is vulgar; and in the same page we have ‘than him 
who ruleth,’ for Ae who ruleth: a fault elsewhere observable.* 
The phrases ‘ I blench not,’ and ‘ zt irks me not,’ are also re- 
peated so as to make their quaintness remembered; and the 
idea of the breeze crisping the water is expressed three times. 
See pp. 7. 59. and 106.— In p. 41. Myrrha is left solus ; and 
other typographical errors are discernible. 





For a consideration of the remaining plays we have not 
much space left: but we have preferred, on every account, to 
allot most attention to the preceding. The tragedy of * The 
Two Foscar? is all over tragic, a ** wilderness of woe” without 
one smiling spot to cheer the universal gloom. The warlike 
and victorious Doge Foscari, elected in 1423, is doomed to see 
his only surviving son accused of treasonable practices, repeat- 
edly tortured, and finally dying before him: while he himself 
suffers not the feelings of the father to interfere with the 
duties of the ruler. His son’s fate, and his own, are pursued 
with inveterate revenge by one of * the Ten,” who conceives 
that Azs father and uncle had been poisoned by the Doge ; 
and only when the latter falls, broken-hearted by the death 
of his son and the shock of his own deposition, does this fiend 
Loredano balance in his tablets the account of blood which, 
like a merchant, he had entered thus: * Doge Foscari, debtor 

Sor the death of Marco and Pietro Loredano.” 

Here again we have the unities. The scene is confined to 
the ducal palace, and the time limited. The motives of action 
are more adequate to the events than in the play of Faliero, 





* See ‘Cain,’ p. 346. * Yet he seems mightier far than them.’ 
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and the composition is more uniformly forcible. All the 
chief characters are sternly heroic; and though the affection 
of Marina for her husband, the younger Foscari, and his for 
her, afford a little occasional relief from severer sensations, 
even she is * brave to the very teeth,” and — with good leave 
— something of a scold in her attacks on Loredano, on the 
Senate, and even on the Doge himself. A few passages shall 
be quoted, which most struck us on perusal. 

The attachment of Jacopo, the son of Doge Foscari, to his 
native Venice is extreme, almost beyond the bounds of any 
recorded patriotism. When he has been released from * the 
question,” and re-conveyed to prison, asking to look out on 
the Adriatic for fresh air, the guard inquires how he feels, and 
how are his limbs: 


¢ Jacopo. Limbs! how often have they born me 
Bounding o’er yon blue tide, as I have skimm’d 
The gondola along in childish race, 
And, masqued as a young gondolier, amidst 
My gay competitors, noble as I, 
Raced for our pleasure in the pride of strength, 
While the fair populace of crowding beauties, 
Plebeian as patrician, cheer’d us on 
With dazzling smiles, and wishes audible, 
And waving kerchiefs, and applauding hands, 
Even to the goal! — How many a time have I 
Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more daring, 
The wave all roughen’d; with a swimmer’s stroke 
Flinging the billows back from my drench’d hair, 
And laughing from my lip the audacious brine, 
Which kiss’d it like a wine-cup, rising o’er 
The waves as they arose, and prouder still 
The loftier they uplifted me ; and oft, 
In wantonness of spirit, plunging down 
Into their green and glassy gulfs, and making 
My way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 
By those above, till they wax’d fearful ; then 
Returning with my grasp full of such tokens 
As show’d that I had search’d the deep: exulting, 
With a far-dashing stroke, and drawing deep 
The long-suspended breath, again I mate 
The foam which broke around me, and pursued 
My track like a sea-bird.’ 


This picture of the pleasures of swimming bespeaks the 
noble author’s known fondness for that art, and his proficiency 
in the exercise of it. 

Marina hears the groans of her husband on the rack in an 
inner apartment, and exclaims ; 


‘ Fis voice! it seem’d so; I will not 


delieve it. Should he shrink, I cannot cease 
To 
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To love; but —no — no — no — it must have been 
A fearful pang which wrung a groan from him. 
‘ Senator. And, feeling for thy husband’s wrongs, wouldst thou 
Have him bear more than mortal pain, in silence ? 
‘ Marina. We all must bear our tortures. I have not 
Left barren the great house of Foscari, 
Though they sweep both the Doge and son from life : 
I have endured as much in giving life 
To those who will succeed them, as they can 
In leaving it: but mine were joyful pangs ; 
and yet they wrung me till I cou/d have shriek’d, 
But did not, for my hope was to bring forth 
Heroes, and would not welcome them with tears.’ 


_ To the Doge and Loredano, who urge this heroine to 
respect the laws of the state and the presence of her husband’s 
judges, by restraining her angry denunciations, she replies : 
‘ Keep 

Those maxims for your mass of scared mechanics, 

Your merchants, your Dalmatian and Greek slaves, 

Your tributaries, your dumb citizens, 

And mask’d nobility, your sbirri, and 

Your spies, your galley and your other slaves, 

To whom your midnight carryings off and drownings, 

Your dungeons next the palace roofs, or under 

The water's level ; your mysterious meetings, 

And unknown dooms, and sudden executions, 

Your “ Bridge of Sighs,” your strangling chamber, and 

Your torturing instruments, have made ye seem 

The beings of another and worse world ! 

Keep such for them: I fear ye not. I know ye; 

Have known and proved your worst, in the infernal 

Process of my poor husband! Treat me as 

Ye treated him : — you did so, in so dealing 

With him. Then what have I to fear from you, 

Even if I were of fearful nature, which 

{ trust I am not ?’ 


The events of this drama are illustrated and supported, in 
an Appendix, by long quotations from those valuable works, 
Daru’s History of Venice, and Simonde de Sismondi’s History 
of the Italian Republics. We hasten now from its horrors, 
only asking how Lord Byron admitted into p. 240. the true- 
born Scoticism, ‘Our children will be cared for?’ Is this 
an unobserved relic of his own childish days, spent in the 
land of Caledonia ? 





Cain, a Mystery; — in a double sense a mystery, — in its 
dramatic nature and its reasoning nature; and did we fly 
from the horrors of ‘ The Two Foscari’ only to encounter the 
ageravated horrors of Cain? Why did Lord Byron suffer 
himself to write, why for a moment think of publishing, these 
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pages of impiety, and like the rebel-giants of old make war on 
Heaven? A giant he may be called with reference to the 
powers which he has here displayed, for nowhere has he 
shewn more if so much imagination, boldness of character, 
subtilty of reasoning, or energy of dialogue: but he has 
chosen a subject, and a mode of treating that subject, which 
can do no good, and may do much and most lamentable 
evil. Why, for the exercise of his own talents, should he 
<‘ scatter firebrands, arrows, and death,” and say, * Am I 
not in sport ?”, for he will scarcely wish to acknowlege that 
he is in earnest. In daring a comparison also with Milton, 
though his ability to enter the lists be admitted, it is too 
obvious that he has not even tried to avoid the difficulties 
attached to his subject which that great master has escaped 
with so much skill and propriety ; and the exculpatory repre- 
sentations which are offered in the preface are any thing but 
satisfactory as argument, or efficient as antidotes to the poison 
which is afterward diffused. When Lord Byron observes that he 
has by no means taken the same liberties which were common 
formerly in the profane ‘ Mysteries,” or ** Moralities,” English, 
French, Italian, or Spanish, we need not say that this alle- 
gation cannot avail. ‘That which is wrong is wrong, though 
greater wrongs be done; and precedent is no plea for crime. 
Biting want, grinding coercion, or irresistible seduction, may 
extenuate an offence: but which of them could operate to urge 
the production of this ‘ Mystery” It is true that the pro- 
faneness of Lucifer and of Cain is opposed in the scale by 
the piety of Abel, and others of * the first family of the earth;” 
and that poetic justice is done on Cain by adherence to his- 
toric record, in placing the mark on his forehead and sending 
him an outcast over the globe: but the horrible career of 
the Evil Spirit and of Cain is unchecked, and their sad rea- 
sonings remain uncontroverted. 

We shall not enter into a more particular account of this 
‘ Mystery :’ but it has beauties detached from its revolting 
features, and one or two of these we may extract. : 

Cain and his wife Adah are looking with affection at Enoch, 
sleeping; and when the rosy boy awakes she says, 


‘ Oh Cain! look on him; see how full of life, 
Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy, 
How like to me — how like to thee, when gentle, 
For then we are all alike; is’t not so, Cain? 
Mother, and sire, and son, our features are 
Reflected in each other; as they are 
In the clear waters, when they are gentle, and 
When thou art gentle. Love us, then, my Cain, 
Rev. JAN. 1822. H And 
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And love thyself for our sakes, for we love thee. 
Look! how he laughs and stretches out his arms, 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 

To hail his father; while his little form 

Flutters as wing’d with joy. Talk not of pain ! 
The childless cherubs well might envy thee 

The pleasures of a parent! Bless him, Cain! 

As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 

His heart will, and thine own too.’ 


When the brothers offer their sacrifices to God, Abel pours 
forth this prayer at the foot of his altar : 


‘ Oh God! 
Who made us, and who breathed the breath of life 
Within our nostrils, who hath blessed us, 
And spared, despite our father’s sin, to make 
His children all lost, as they might have been, 
Had not thy justice been so temper’d with 
The mercy which is thy delight, as to 
Accord a pardon kke a Paradise, 
Compared with our great crimes’: — Sole Lord of light ! 
Of good, and glory, and eternity ; 
Without whom all were evil, and with whom 
Nothing can err, except to some good end 
Of thine omnipotent benevolence — 
Inscrutable, but still to be fulfill’d — 
Accept from out thy humble first of shepherd’s 
First of the first-born flocks — an offering ' 
In itself nothing — as what offering can be 
Aught unto thee ? — but yet accept it for 
The thanksgiving of him who spreads it in 
The face of thy high heaven, bowing his own 








-Even to the dust, of which he is, in honour 


Of thee, and of thy name, for evermore !’ 


After the murder of Abel, Eve imprecates a powerful curse 
on the head of the fratricide: but we have had enough of 
poetic curses in late years; and we are choaked with curses 
in the Mystery of Cain. — Let the curtain drop, to rise no 
more upon such scenes ! 








It is not necessary for us, perhaps, and we have not room, 
to add farther observations on the general merit of these produc- 
tions: we shall, therefore, merely remark, with reference to the 
particular nature of their tragic character, that the effect of all 
of them is rather grand, terrible, and horrific, than mollifying, 
subduing, or pathetic. The French have their crying come- 
dies, (comédies larmoyantes,) but these tragedies will cause 
shudders to stream along our backs, rather than draw floods 
of tears to course each other down our cheeks. 
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Art. 10. Rome; a Poem. In Two Parts. 8vo. 6s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1821. 

Soupe a la Grecque we were once taught to consider as an insi- 
pid thing, though perhaps we never exactly thought so ourselves. 
We are now told that we have too much of Rome, but we shall 
have difficulty in believing it. Nothing, indeed, to our imagin- 
ations, is more interesting than the immortal city, and its ruined 
palaces, baths, temples, statues, places of public meeting, and of 
everlasting honour: all interests, elevates, softens, moralizes, and 
improves usin Rome. We are not now, however, to indulge our 
own impulses on the subject, but to accompany the present lively 
and spirited author in a small part of his tour; regretting very 
much that we cannot travel longer together in company. 

We begin by alluding to a subject most interesting to an Eng- 
lish scholar, the excavations now making at Rome, under the su- 
perintendance of the good old Pope, as well as that of other 
scientific and wealthy persons. Among the last, we are truly 
gratified with the frequent record that we meet of our classical 
countrymen ; and we must by no means.omit, in this most honour- 
able list, the name of a distinguished female, the Duchess of De- 
vonshire: who has not only added much to the discoveries of 
classical inquirers in this most sacred ground of antiquity, but in 
her exquisitely elegant illustrations of Virgil has given a stimulus 
to the sister-arts of painting and poetry. The anonymous author 
of the poem before us does ‘ample justice to the researches of 
the Duchess, and to those of Pius the Seventh. 

The writer is very eager, in his encouragement of Walter Scott, 
to turn the poet of Scotland from the narrow subjects of his 
border-wars, and Caledonian scencs of peace, to worthier, ampler, 
and more generally attractive themes ;—and he thus addresses 


the “ Bard beyond the Tweed,” as we may now truly call Sir 
Walter. 


‘ Can no inspired and living bard be found 
To tread with classic step this sacred ground — 
To fly from Albion’s cold and chalky shore, 
And Rome’s exhaustless, brilliant mines explore ? 
A bard there lives, whose sweet, creativem'132 
Can o’er the barren rock a charm diffuse, 
Cold Caledonia’s valleys dress in flowers, 
And raise on pathless wilds poetic bowers — 
O’er Katrine’s chilly lake a splendour throw, 
Warm as the beams that on the Leman glow — 
O’er Melrose turrets pour, in silver streams, 
The grateful shower of Luna’s mellow beams — 
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} Roll Bruce’s bark along the foaming spray — 
Or sooth to rapture with the minstrel’s lay ; 
And, when bold Marmion braves the battle’s storm, 


With kindred zeal the reader’s bosom warm ; 
As glows the breast to music’s trembling wire, 
With thrilling spirit set the nerve on fire. 
Go, favour’d bard, and seek th’ Hesperian shore, 
And add new witchery to fancy’s store ; 
. Cull from the moss-crown’d arch, and ruin’d fane, 
‘J New flowers to dress the sweet and solemn strain — 
4 Sound on thy high-toned harp the hero’s deed, 
a And still with Maro’s fire this trembling reed — 
| i Return and charm, and drown the feeble lay 
5) Of him who thus pursues his faltering way.’ 


\ ] We must now present our readers with some more character- 
istic description from the present poem on ‘ Rome ;’ and, in so 
doing, we shall make them also well acquainted with the varieties 
i of the author. 
y ¢ Let not the Muse pollute her snowy feet, 
1k. Nor trape with draggled tail the fetid street ; 
Ip Nor sing the sleepless nights, the restless bed, 
P My carbonado’d body, blister’d, bled — 
‘" My frantic step, that paced the floor of brick, 
1 Both skin and feelings tortured to the quick — 
. My lily stockings speckled to the knees, 
| Like salt and pepper, with a host of fleas — 
! My purse as lean as if ‘twas squeezed by Bony — 
us My body lean from pipes of macaroni — 
yk Pilfer’d by thieves, Dogana, Passaporto, 
Till ‘* Uomo Vivo” seem’d an ‘* Uomo morto.” 
‘ Yet much remains —but soft! the heart’s warm gushes 
Spread o’er the Muse’s cheek indignant blushes; 
ih In Lethe’s stream she hides the half-told tale ; 
| O’er vice and foily spreads compassion’s veil — 





\ Enough — well pleased on downy wing she flies 
t To villas, flowery meads, and crystal skies. 
fi The orb of day declines, and blushing eve 
¥ Begins her robe of crimson clouds to weave. 
sf Refreshing gales the glowing bosom cheer, 


Sweet as the fountain to the hunted deer ; 

Now from the cool Siesta sparkling rise 

Rome’s brilliant dames ; the rattling chariot flies ; 

: Loud as the surges of the stormy deep 

A The crowds along the thund’ring Corso sweep ; 
The mitred priest, the queen, the rural lass, 

Rank after rank, in gay procession pass. 

But soon the splendid pageant fails to please ; 

More cheering to the soul the evening breeze 

That wafts the fragrance of the village rose, 

| Than all the pride of gold and glittering shews. 
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Joys like the transient tints of Iris fade, 

Nor rapid wheels can catch the flying shade ; 
Light as the globes of liquid crystal shew, 

That wanton boys on Ether’s bosom blow ; 

The form of pleasure seems aloft to rise, 
Reflecting splendour from the sunny skies ; 

We fondly stretch the fleeting charm to share, 
When lo! the brilliant bubble melts in air. 
How sweet to tread on turf or terrace green, 
Tired by the rattling Corso’s busy scene, 

To fly from bustling streets, and haunts of care, 
To rural shades, and breathe ambrosial air. 
Ennui within the golden palace dwells, 

Banish’d from flowery groves and sylvan dells ; 
No shepherd lads, nor maids that love the green, 
Have e’er the cold and languid monster seen. 
While proud Borghesi’s gorgeous splendour warms, 
Or pleasing site of Belrespiro charms, 
Pre-eminent amidst the splendid throng, 
Albani’s charming villa claims my song! 
Temple of polish’d arts and purest taste ! 

Where all is rich, magnificent, and chaste. 
Light porticoes extend their grateful shades, 
Pavilions, grottoes cool, and flowery glades ; 
Basins of Parian marble brimming pour 

Their crystal floods to cheer the drooping flower ; 
The vase of flowery alabaster shines, 

And granite, torn from Egypt’s rocky mines ; 
The chiefs, that Rome’s imperial sceptre sway’d, 
Now guard, in breathing stone, the rich arcade ; 
But chief the ceiling charms the artist's eye, 
Light forms seem floating in the sapphire sky ; 
With fairy pencil Mengs’s art has given 
Ethereal tints, and traced a mimic heaven. 
Clear stands Apollo from the azure ground, 
And all the tuneful sisters sport around. 
Mellow’d by distance in the cloudless skies, 
The wrecks of ancient Tusculum arise, 

Where rank and wealth in summer heats retire, 
Screen’d by Frascati’s groves from Phoebus’ fire ; 
And traced along the crested hill are seen 

The streams of Tivoli, and olives green.’ 


We should be loth to say of this as Martial did of his Epigrams, 
** Sunt bona,” &c. ‘* The proverb is somewhat musty.” 


Yalking of Frascati, and Tusculum, and excavations, and poetry, 
how happened it that the author has forgotten Lucien Bonaparte ? 


Art. 11. Poems, by Chauncy Hare Townsend. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 360. 10s.6d. Boards. Boys. 1821. 

It is retreshing, indeed, to return to a scholar, a gentleman, and 

a poet, after the revolting contrasts to all these characters which 
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crowd on us in the pages of modern literature. Mr. Townsend has 
made a laudable use of his advantages, which this volume shews to 
have been considerable ; and he bears the fruit which a tree classi- 
cally planted is sure to produce if the species itself be good. We 
have here, consequently, pathos without effeminacy, elegance 
without weakness, and spirit without bombast. We could select 
many poems from this little volume to prove the fairness of our 
panegyric, but we shall be contented with a few : i 


‘ On returning to my Birth Place. 


‘ Sweet Eden of my childish hours, 
From the wild world’s tumultuous sea, 
Escap’d, I seek thy tranquil bowers, 
And feel at length that I am free. 


‘ Here, as my shatter’d bark returns, 
Hope brightly looks on future years, 
The torch of health, relumin’d, burns, 
And memory smiles thro’ all her tears. 





‘ Thy long arcades of woven leaves, 
Thy beechen bowers, o’erarching dark, 
The shadow of whose foliage waves 
Light o'er the silver, sunny bark ; | 


‘ The murmur of thy soft cascades, 
Thy waters greenly, clearly, bright, 
Thy thymy banks, thy lawns, and glades ; 
All —all are full of deep delight ! 


‘ When shall I love a spot like thee ? 
Oh, what can ever break a bond 
So twin’d by love and memory, 
So sweetly strong, so firmly fond ? 


Ste =" | eatin 


‘ Yet, tis not ev’n thy sweetest gales, | 
That bear away my inward woe ; 
"Tis not the fragrance of thy vales, 
That, in its stead, can bliss bestow : 


‘ It is, that thy beloved retreat, 
Far from life’s toiling, beaten road, 
Gives peaceful hours, and leisure sweet, 
To hold blest commune with my God !’ 


4The subjoined sonnet appears to us still more naturally touch- 
ing in its conception, and better finished in its execution: 


‘ Surry. 


‘ Dear, native county, what unnumber’d ties 
Have bound me to thee ! — Not alone, that thou 
Art England’s Eden, nor that, musing slow, 
I love to wander where thy sand-rocks rise 
Above thy bowery lanes, and catch the sighs 
Of the pure gales which o’er thy wild heaths blow, 
And climb, at morn or eve, some hill’s steep brow, 


To 
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To watch the bright'ning or the fading skies ; 

But dear domestic bonds, which still more fast 
Time, round my heart, draws, ever, as he flies, 
Fond Memory, with her pictures of the past, 

And winning tales of Childhood's simple joys, 

And Hope, who whispers — that with thee, at last, 
Some friendly hand shall close my peaceful eyes.’ 


Another sonnet occurs at page 322. on the same subject, but we 
do not like the title of ‘ Home-Sickness.’ ‘ This is affectations.” 
Indeed, we occasionally trace here this invariable effect of an imit- 
ation of any of the members of the Lake Society. If Mr. Townsend 
admired Mr. Southey less, he would himself be more worthy of 
praise. 

The volume concludes with a poem which we venture to call 
the best ‘* copy of verses” that we have yet seen, and Heaven only 
knows how numerous such sights have been!, on the everlasting 
theme of Waterloo. 


‘“ Cromwell! I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my misery,” 


said Wolsey to his friend: 


Townsend ! we did not think to stop a yawn 


In all thy Waterloo, 


we said to the present author: but both were mistaken, for 
Wolsey wept, and we did not yawn — above one or twice. Let 
our readers yawn, if they can, over the extract which we now lay 
before them. Speaking of the last charge of the Cuirassiers, (on 
which occasion Mr. Townsend indulges in some unworthy abuse 
of Bonaparte,) the author thus concludes : 


‘ Brave self-devotion ! Such as Romans knew, 
A nobler cause had made it virtue too. 
’Tis done! Wild clamours rend th’ etherial vault, 
Herald their way, and cheer the last assault. 
Now for your England, warriors, all combine, 
Quit the deep phalanx, form the length’ning line! 
Now is war’s crisis! Daringly exchange 
Firmness for fire, resistance for revenge! 
Be as the wave, which once suspended stood, 
Then pour’d on Egypt’s train its whelming flood. 
See how the conquering Sun has roll’d away 
The throng of clouds, that veil’d his gloomy day, * 
And beams effulgent in the western sky, 
As if to light your troops to victory. 
Reflected lustre from the bayonet streams, 
And crested helms give back the level beams. 


‘* A tempestuous night had ushered in a day of rain, and gloom, 


but the evening was bright and serene.’ 
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As, rising oft in far Arabia’s land, 
Whirl the red columns of collected sand, 
Ting’d by the setting sun’s dilated fire, 
Proud to the skies the pillar’d flames aspire, 
And sweep tremendous o’er the ravag’d plain, 
While the pale pilgrim strives to fly in vain : : 
So nobly dread, so formidably bright 
Mov’d England’s host in all the pomp of light. . 
Strong as from peace, and fresh as from repose, ; 
Now — now she rushes on her yielding foes. 
The clearing smoke their hurrying rout reveals ; 
All France gives way — a throne — an empire reels £ 
Wildly they fly, or bend the suppliant knee, 
England is victor, and the world is free ! 
Distracted Uproar lords it o’er the plain : 
Where bleed the wounded, or where sink the slain, 
Onward they drive, pursuers, and pursued, 
Nor check their footsteps deep in blood embrued. 
Rout and Confusion, Fear and Death, are there, 
And the pale form of pitiless Despair. 
‘ Oh yet exult not, as ye swift recede, 
That the tir’d Briton checks his panting steed ! 
Fresh, and unbreath’d, impetuous as the wave, 
Greedy as wolves, relentless as the grave, 
The Prussian comes, his sword in blood unsteep’d, 
To gather in the harvest England reap’d. 
Hope not for mercy! Did ye mercy shew, 
When pale Silesia saw her conquering foe ? 
Remember Ligny, where the flag of Death | 
Wav’d its black menace o’er the host beneath. * 
The Briton, bulwark’d by his rocky strand, 
Ne’er saw thee blight the gardens of his land. 
No injur’d wife, no murder’d offspring call 
His soul to vengeance on the cruel Gaul : 
But there are wrongs, too deep to be redrest, 
That fret, and rankle in the Prussian’s breast. 
The cup of vengeance holds its mantling draught 
Close to his lips, — and deep shall it be quaft’d ! 
‘ But darkness yet that madd’ning flight may shroud. — 
Oh, for a night of tempest, gloom, and cloud! 
Uprose the moon, unclouded, broad, and bright, 
In all the beauty of a summer’s night. 
Heedless of men, alike she seems to move 
O’er fields of carnage, or the peaceful grove, 
The dread pursuit of foes, or harmless scenes of love. 
Now her pale lamp she holds o’er Slaughter’s hand, 
Guides the sure blow, and points the vengeful brand. 











‘ * At the battle of Ligny, the French hoisted the black flag, 
which signified that no quarter would be given.’ 
Onward 
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Onward they rush, ’till the reflected beam 
Quivers on Sambre’s gently-gliding stream, 
Ah, gentle now no more! The broken wave 
Flashes above the soldier’s wat’ry grave. 

The stifled groan, the frequent plunge declare 
That foemen slay, and warriors perish there.’ 


As this poem was written for the Chancellor’s medal at Cam- 
bridge in 1820, we suppose that Mr. Townsend is still a young 
man. Let him proceed: but, as he proceeds, let him condense, 
refine, and exalt; not contenting himself with scattered merits 
and unconnected beauties. He has learning, let him have patience ; 
he has genius, let him labour for the last fruits of cultivated taste. 


er RDO 


Art.12. The Country Minister ; a Poem, in Four Cantos, with 
other Poems. By the Rev. J. Brettell. 12mo. 7s. Boards. 
Whittaker. 1821. 

This author tells us, in his preface, that he had intended to de- 
scribe ‘the evils of poverty as connected with the ministerial 
profession. We are glad that he relinquished this intention, 
since we are not aware that any moral object can be gained by the 
exhibition, in verse, of the hardships that belong in some instances 
to a clerical life. An equalization of livings would be much 
more to the purpose. Some would scoff, and others would be dis- 
couraged, at the poetical painting of a curate’s wretchedness : but 
the subject is much too serious for any other than the calmest 
discussion. 

Mr. Brettell seems to be a very good man, as far as we may 
allude to the similarity of authors and their works, but it is too 
plain that he is not a great poet. For instance, and on a most in- 
teresting occasion : 








‘ That tender parent, whose affection spread 
The shield of love o’er Alfred’s infant head, 
Who many an hour her anxious watch had kept 
Beside the couch where he unconscious slept, 
And long, with all a mother’s hopes and fears, 
His childhood nurs’d, and watch’d his riper years, 
Was now approaching fast the opening tomb — 
| Her wither’d cheek had lost its healthy bloom ; 
Her wrinkled brow with years was furrow’d o’er, 
And the deep lines of former sorrows wore ; 
Her head, from which dark tresses us’d to flow, 
Was thinly spread with age’s whitest snow ; 
Her eyes were sunk, and dimmest shades of niglit 
Had gather’d round those once bright orbs of light, 
The frost of time had glaz’d them —not a gleam 
Shot forth expressive of their earlier beam ; 
Her form, admir’d in youth for comely height, 
Was now bent low beneath the heavy weight 
Of many years, and every youthful grace 
Was lost in her slow walk and faltering pace : 
But still, her mild and venerable face 
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Retain’d the vestiges of beauty past — 

Like autumn’s leaf that trembles in the blast, 
Bound by the smallest fibre to the tree, 

From which each moment we expect to see 
It fall, where all its wither’d mates are spread, 
She hung to life by nature’s slightest thread.’ 


These are gentlemanly verses, conveying tender and yet manly 
feeling : but this is not poetry. As the grammarian of the middle 
ages said, 


‘¢ Versus enim non est idem quecunque Poesis.” 


One of the minor poems is called ‘ The Disappointed Bee !” 


Art. 13. The Monarchy of the Bees ; a Poem. Illustrated with 
Notes, exhibiting some of the most Remarkable Circumstances 
in the History of that little Insect. 12mo. pp.62. Goodhugh, 
Sams, &c. 1821. 

The author of this versified exhibition of some of the principal 
traits in the history of the bee is no very aspiring bard, the height 
of his ambition being to excite the curiosity and attention of 
juvenile readers, and thus allure them to a mere systematic ex- 
amination of the economy of the hive: but a series of short and 
interesting statements, in plain prose, would perhaps have more 
effectually answered the same purpose. The speeches of the 
workers to the queen, which convey no intelligence of which she 
can be supposed to be ignorant, might be treated by critics more 
waggish than ourselves as a mere hum: but the explanatory notes 
will naturally awaken a desire for more ample information. At all 
events, to the compounder of this little volume we cheerfully 
concede the praise of good intention, and of no very unworthy 
execution. 


Art. 14. Machin; or, the Discovery of Madeira; a Poem, in 
Four Cantos. By James Bird; Author of the Vale of Slaughden. 
8vo. 5s.6d. sewed. Warren. 1821. 

That Machin, an Englishman, was the first visitor of the island 
of Madeira, in the reign of Edward the Third, is a fact which rests 
on better authority than the claims of the Portuguese to that dis- 
covery: but that he ran away with another man’s wife from the 
neighbourhood of Bristol, and was carried to the island by wind 
and wave, 


« When first Madeira trembled to a kiss,” * 


we trust are events not quite so certain, for the credit of our 
friend Machin. Mr. Bird (who was much more vocal in the Vale 
of Slaughden) labours hard, through four cantos, to interest us 
in the fate of this vagabond adulterer ; who, because he loved the 
lady before, (like Charlotte’s Werter, Julia’s St. Preux, and Laura’s 





* Vide Lord Byron’s, or rather Mr. Hobhouse’s, edition of 
Bowles. 
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Petrarch, and Miss Ray's Hackman,) is, therefore, authorized to 
commit any extravagance. 


‘ She wakes to life, but wakes to new alarms, — 
Oh! now she breathes, she lives in Machin’s arms! 
Alas! she will not — cannot — may not dare, 
One moment more to sigh, or linger there! 
‘Oh! leave me — leave me, Machin ! — haste away ! 
Go! —if thou love me, break this fond delay ! 
Yet, I would thank thee for thy tender care, 
But that I breath a captive to despair ! 
Oh ! hadst thou seen me perish in the flame, 
My dying accents should have blessed thy name! 
Alas !—§in life, that name must never dwell 
Upon my guilty lips : — farewell ! — farewell !” 
“‘ Stay !— Anna! — stay ! — the happier time hath been 
When we were blessed, and thou could’st not have seen 
These scalding tears, unmoved ! — when love would smile 
With such delightful seeming, and beguile 
Time’s flight so sweetly, that we fondly deemed 
The bliss was ours, of which we only dreamed ! — 
Nay — leave me not! —and dost thou, then, forget 
The vow we pledged, when first — when last we met! 
What, if the holy priest hath bound thy hand 
To one thou lov’st not !— shall the dire command 
Seal the hard bonds which fraud and crime have thrown 
Around thee, dearest !— thou wast once my own! 
And thou shalt shine, my beam of love — for ever! 
My heart will hold thee faithless — never ! — never !” 
‘Oh! never !— never !’’ — shuddering Anna said: — 
He breathed as one enchanted, but she fled 
Through the dark portal, swift as light, that flies 
On wings of death, o’er black, tempestuous skies, 
Charged with the shafts of unrelenting fate ! 
And Machin stood alone — and desolate ! 
In that lorn moment there were years of pain; 
Such burning torture filled his throbbing brain, 
That reason trembled on her shaken throne, 
As moved his pallid lips, — “ Ha! — art thou gone!” 
And though the raging of the storm was o’er, 
And though the deadly thunder howled no more, 
Yet — had’st thou seen him stand in terror there, 
So like a marble statue of despair, 
Thou would’st have deemed heaven’s bolt came flaming forth, 
To fix him there, a monument of wrath!’ 

With this exquisite rhyme of ‘wrath’ and ‘ forth’ we joyfully 
conclude. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 15. De lIntérét et du Devoir des Souverains et des Peuples ; 
ou, Principes de Politique et de Raison, ~~ servir d’ Antidote au 
Systéme Demagogique du moderne Philosophe Jérémie Bentham. 
&e. Svo. 5s. Hoitt, Upper Berkeley Sticet. 1821. 

A more 
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A more complete tissue of rhodomontade than this it has sel- - 
dom been our fate to read. The author is master of all sorts of 
tropes and figures of speech, which he misapplies without mercy ; 
and, though he is gifted scarcely with the semblance of the reason- 
ing faculty, he compensates for this deficiency by possessing passions 
that are strong and impetuous. His work is dedicated to the 
three great monarchs, the pacificators of Europe ; and he is most 
indignant that they should think not only of tolerating the forms 
of a free constitution in England, but of assisting to establish such 
forms in France, and that they should stand by and connive at the 
introduction of such forms in Spain. He argues that political re- 
presentation is an absurdity, and that sovereigns are naturally the 
best judges of what is good for their subjects ; whom he sometimes 
compares to sheep under the care of their shepherd, at others to 
minors in the hands of their guardians, and at other times to 
lunatics under the protection of their keepers. The very name of 
a Constitution throws him into a paroxysm, and operates like the 
sight of water on some poor being afflicted with hydrophobia. If 
the English have in some degree flourished zn spite of their Consti- 
tution, he attributes it to their patriotism, which he considers as 
an original instinct with them, similar to the courage of their bull- 
dogs. In short, this good foreign diplomatist, and friend of social 
order, (as he terms himself,) does not appear to have the slightest 
notion that men may fight better in consequence of having some- 
thing worth defending ; or that they can work harder when they 
enjoy some part of the fruits of their own industry ; or that there 
is likely to be most exertion or knowlege in a country in which 
the field of honour and of wealth is open to all, and where estab- 
lished rights and laws secure to all the honour and the wealth 
which they do acquire. We cannot compliment this pamphleteer 
by any farther remarks on his absurdities. 


NOVEL. 


Art. 16. De Renzey ; or, the Man of Sorrow. Written by Him- 
self, edited by his Nephew. By R.N. Kelly. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
15s. Boards. Simpkin and Marshall. 1821. 

As the denomination given to the second title of this novel is one 
by which our Saviour is peculiarly designated in Scripture, we 
cannot approve of its being thus lightly employed. The scene of 
the tale is laid in Ireland, where, during the troubles which oc- 
curred a few years since, the sorrows of De Renzey are represent- 
ed to have been such as require no slight confusion of judgment 
even to invent. Within a few days after Helena’s elopement from 
her husband, she is brought to bed of a boy, though the father had 
not the slightest suspicion of her being in an increasing way! 
She subsequently passes a morning and an evening in conversing 
with him, and yet never mentions the infant, nor says any thing to 
vindicate her innocence, which he unjustly arraigns ; and after- 
ward, when she and her friend O‘Gorman are threatened by the 
rebels with instant death and are counselled to fly, O‘Gorman de- 
tains her while he relates his own history in a speech nine pages 
long! By another blunder, the violet, which, during the late po- 
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litical changes in France, was so notoriously the emblem of Bona- 
parte’s adherents that he was nicknamed Corporal Violet, is here 
represented as the ensign of the Vendean loyalists. The style of 
the tale is not more accurate than the incidents. Will the reader 
accept the following specimens ? Vol. i. p. 42., ‘I endeavoured to 
engraft myself with the fair Helena’ (ingratiate). P.91., ‘The 
officer looked sternly on the monster, when it again reswmed into 
my Helena.’ Vol. ii. p. 54., ‘His vigil fancy is ever on the watch.’ 


MATHEMATICS. 


Art.17. The Algebraist’s Assistant ; being a compendium of 
Algebra, upon the Plan of Walkinghame’s Tutor’s Assistant, &c. 
By James Harris, Teacher of the Mathematics, Walworth. 
12mo. Scatcherd and Co. 

We have a decided objection to that superficial mode of in- 
struction which is much adopted by many modern tutors ; and 
on that ground we cannot recommend this little work as a fit com- 
pendium for schools. In other respects, we are disposed to con- 
sider it as an ingenious performance, and to a certain class of 
inquisitive and ingenious students it might be found useful ; not 
so much by what they could learn from it, as by the inquiries 
which it might lead them to make, and the desire which it might 
create for more solid information. 

To teach a boy rules for computing the effect of forces, the re- 
sult of the percussion of bodies, or the relation of time, space, and 
velocity with each other in accelerated motion, before he has 
been instructed in mechanics, or even in the first principles of 
that science, must appear preposterous; yet this it is which the 
present author has undertaken in his fourth section. Information 
thus obtained is necessarily superficial; and for this reason we 
feel it our duty to protest against the plan, although we have 
nothing to object to its execution. ‘The other parts of the vol- 
ume, which relate to the first principles of algebra, and their 
application to arithmetic, geometry, &c. are not open to the same 
objection: but we do not perceive that they differ essentially from 
most existing treatises on the subject. The only novelty in the 
volume is the introduction of mechanical problems, and we think 
that it is a dangerous innovation. 


Art. 18. The Principles and Doctrine of Assurances, Annuities 
on Lives, and Contingent Reversions, stated and explained. 
By William Morgan, F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1821. 

The republication of a work by its author, after a lapse of forty 
years, is by no means a common occurrence; and, when it does hap- 
pen, we have every reason to expect much new light to be thrown 
on the subject, especially if the writer, during that long period, 
has had his mind in a great measure concentrated on, and activel 
employed in the pursuit of, that particular science of which he 
treated. Such is the case in the present instance : the first edition 
of this treatise having been published more than forty years ago; 
and, from that time to this, Mr. Morgan having had a principal 
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share in conducting the affairs of the most respectable and exten- 
sive Assurance-society in London. The reader will therefore 
naturally hope to find, in the present volume, much valuable prac- 
tical knowlege combined with the theory of assurances; and he 
will not be disappointed in his just expectation. 

It appears by the preface that, before the year 1788, the doc- 
trine of assurances was so little understood, that no attempt had 
ever been made to solve a problem involving more than one life in 
the computation, from the real probabilities of life; the solutions 
prior to this date being all derived from the hypothesis of an equal 
decrement of life at all ages, which is so palpably false as to be of 
no use whatever. in arriving at a satisfactory result. In the year 
above stated, Mr. Morgan made his first communication to the 
Royal Society, and shewed how the computation might be effected 
by employing tables of the actual probabilities of life. These 
tables, however, were still defective, for they were drawn from 
observations in particular cities and places, and embraced persons 
of all ranks ‘and conditions : — consequently, they did not apply 
with accuracy to such lives as are usually assured, which are 
chiefly from the middling classes of society ; who are not, generally 
speaking, exposed either to the dangers and privations of the 
lower orders, or to the luxuries and dissipations of the higher. 
Their lives, therefore, in the technical language of assurance- 
offices, ‘‘are much better,” and consequently the rates of assur- 
ance ought to be considerably lower than those which are drawn 
from the general tables of mortality. Without confining himself, 
however, to any particular tables, the author has left his solution in a 
general form, to which we may apply any table at pleasure; and he 
has omitted no term, however inconsiderable in its amount, which 
might be supposed to destroy the generality of the conclusion. 

The language of analysis is so comprehensive and general, and 
at the same time so concise and intelligible to the mathematician, 
that in many cases a final result is exhibited in a single line which 
would require more than a page to give in words at length; and 
consequently it will always be considered as a sacrifice by an 
author, to be under the necessity of translating his analytical ex- 
pressions into common language, for the use of those who are not 
able to understand the rule in its most appropriate form. This, 
however, has been done by the author of the volume before us ; 
and if, in consequence, it be less acceptable to the mathematician, 
it is so much the more useful to the general reader, while the 
former will find all that he requires in the notes, in which the 
analytical form has been retained. 


EDUCATION, 


Art.19. Conversations on Natural Philosophy; in which the 
Elements of that Science are familiarly explained and adapted 
to the Comprehension of Young Pupils. Illustrated with Plates. 
By the Author of ‘ Conversations on Chemistry,” and ‘ Con- 
versations on Political Economy.” 12mo. pp. 424. Long- 
man and Co. 

This is unquestionably one of the best arranged and best exe- 
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cuted performances of the kind that has hitherto fallen under our 
observation; being equally remote from the tiresome detail of 
what are commonly called popular illustrations of science, and from 
the concise and often unintelligible synopses of a certain other 
class of writers, who, by attempting to include within the limits of 
a small duodecimo the entire circle of modern science, produce 
only a confused mass of axioms and definitions, equally useless and 
perplexing. The subjects for illustration are here more limited, 
being confined simply to the popular parts of mechanics, astro- 
nomy, optics, hydrostatics, and pneumatics. The plates, twenty- 
three in number, are neatly executed ; and the conversation, or 
dialogue, is natural, illustrative, and entertaining. 

Such being our opinion of this volume, we feel pleasure in 
recommending the perusal of it to those of our young readers who 
are desirous of acquiring a knowlege of the first principles of the 
subjects on which it treats ; viz. the general properties of bodies ; 
the attraction of gravity ; the laws of motion, simple and com- 
pound; and the mechanical power: — the earth’s annual mo- 
tion, its figure, rotation, &c.; the planets; the moon, its phases, 
eclipses, and general phenomena : — the mechanical properties of 
fluids ; of springs, fountains, &c.; and the mechanical proper- 
ties of air, in the production and propagation of sound, the wind, 
and other phenomena : — the properties of optical glasses, refrac- 
tion, colour, the structure of the eye, and the properties of certain 
optical instruments. 

These are all subjects of which the first principles may be under- 
stood without a knowlege of mathematics; with which the fair 
author very modestly confesses that she is unacquainted. 


Art. 20. The Young Reviewers; or, The Poems dissected. 
12mo. 1s.6d. Half-bound. W. Darton. 1821. 

A moral and pleasing tale, offering to young readers some 
useful examples of self-examination ; — and let this our praise of 
it stand as a proof of our good humour, when it is considered how 
angry we might have been at that usurpation of our title, which 
the present title-page has committed: especially, too, in confer- 
ring it on children. The Young Reviewers, indeed ! — Well, they 
may live to grow older ! 


Art. 21. Further Adventures of Jemmy Donkey; interspersed 
with Biographical Sketches of the Horse. By Arabella Argus, 
Author of “ Adventures of a Donkey,” &c. 12mo. Qs. Half- 
bound. W. Darton. 1821. 

In this agreeable little book, as well as in that to which it forms 

a sequel, a laudable interest is excited in favour of the animals whose 

biography it professes to relate, and the cause of humanity is suc- 

cessfully promoted. 


Art.22. Stories from Spanish History, for the Amusement of 
Children. By Mrs. Jamieson, Author of “ Histories of Spain 
and France,” &c. 12mo. 2s. Half-bound. Whittaker. 1820. 
These anecdotes being selected with judgment and agreeably 

related, we have pleasure in recommending the book: but in 

some 
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some passages the language has been strangely neglected. What 
are we to understand by the following sentence? (p. 7.) ‘ Any 
body’s head that had been shaved could never, in those days, be 
aking!’ In p. 139. we suppose that ‘ Benevuto Cellino, a cele- 
brated painter,’ is the sculptor and engraver, Benvenuto Cellini. 


Art. 23. More Minor Morals; or, an Introduction to the Winter 
Family. 12mo. 5s. 6d. Boards. Souter. 1821. 

This fair writer’s English is not always “ the king’s English ;” 
and even in her preface we find the following incorrect language, 
arising from carelessness : ‘ The pages of this essay zs too simple,’ 
&c. <A good intention, however, is discoverable in this work, and 
some of its pages may be deemed amusing. 


Art. 24. Ostentation and Liberality. A Tale. By Arabella Argus. 
‘12mo. 2 Vols. 2s. 6d. MHalf-bound. W. Darton.. 1821. . 
Some useful lessons may be learned from this tale; though even 

Miss Colville, the governess who is here represented as furnishing 

hints for moral improvement, is not always perfectly grammatical 

in her expressions. In vol. i. p. 4., she is made to say, ‘ The mind 
is not at all times equally open to conviction, as ts i suppose we 
defer,’ &c.; p. 53., ‘ something out of the common ;’ p.177., ‘I do 

not exact attentions, but I am very amenable to civilities,’ &c. 


‘In vol. i. p. 12., one of the young ladies is allowed to use the low 


servant’s phrase, now so improperly admitted in our news-papers, 
&c., ‘most of the company had /eft,’ for quitted, or departed. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. Millard has furnished us with a long letter respecting his 


‘work on Entomology, mentioned with approbation in ‘our last 


Number. He is fearful that our statement of his having ¢ dis- 
carded his former patrons’ may be interpreted unfavourably to 
him, and has therefore taken the trouble to write more than three 
full pages to explain the matter to us, in all its bearings. We did 
not intend any unpleasant intimation by the phrase which we 
used ; and if any such misconception has arisen, we beg now to 


give it under our hands and seals that, as far as we can judge, 
Mr. Millard is free from blame. | 





We know nothing about the poem which has been published at 
Newcastle, according to the information of B. F.; and why should 


this correspondent znflzct a fine on us, when he pleased himself by 
writing the said letter ? 





P. T. comes to us apparently “in a questionable shape :” but, 
be this. as it may, we shall’ only reply that we hope he will « think 
better of it,” in more senses than one. 





——— 


_*»* The Appenpix to the last Volume of the M. R. is pub- 
lished with the present Number, and contains as usual a variet 


of important Foreign Articles, with the TrrLeE and Inpex, &c. for 
the Volume. : 
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